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IN THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Is an imperative hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. It 
keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures fevers, acute 
inflammatory diseases, gouty and rheumatic conditions of 
the blood, and removes the injurious effects of sugar, 
acidulated sherbert (masked with sugar), stimulants, 
narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea and coffee, by 
natural means; thus restoring the nervous system to its 
normal condition by preventing the great danger of 
poisoned blood and over-cerebral activity, sleeplessness, 
irritability, worry, &c. 


IN THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE 


PRACTISE STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; 
WITHOUT IT,-YOU WILL FIND YOUR LIFE IS A SHAM! 


Use carein Examining each Bottle of ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT, or you are liable to have foisted 
upon you a worthless, and occasionally poisonous, imitation. 

A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Bath, Sept. 30th, 1889, says:—*I have 

more than once addressed you in, I need not say, commendatory terms of the inesti- 

mable virtues of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALI, I am still to the fore, and give you the result of 
my late visit to Homburg : — 

* Before abroad sick people speed, 

With cheeks so pale and hollow, 


I wish they would give timely heed 
To these few words that follow : 


*No; don’t desert your native strand, 
However great your wealth, 

For here is ENO close at hand, 
Who can restore your health. 


| 
| 
a | 
Think twice ere you prepare to go * Indeed, my friends, if firm belief 
To Homburg Spa or Kissingen : | So placed in facts, that we know 
You'll only find them so and so, | You'll stay at home, and find relief 
And all your comforts missing then. In patronising ENO. 


‘When I returned from abroad, I saw on every railway and omnibus a glaring adver- 
tisement—- Good morning! Have yuu used Pears’ Soap?” and I said to myself— 


‘What matters it a single jot, | ‘But when that face is pale and wan, 
When friend I bid ‘‘ Good morning,” When aches and pains pell-mell come, 
If certain soap he use or not, | I give the best advice I can— 
For hands or face adorning A **My friend! bid ENO welcome.”’ 


CAUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked *ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT.’ Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, POMEROY STREET, NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., 


BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


NATURE RULES ALL THINGS. 


HE ONLY PERFECT FOOD for the Renewal of Life is SCALDED MILK, and 
as occasion may require use ENO’ S ‘VEGETABLE MOTO,’ a desirable 
adjunct to ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ asa simple and natural Laxative, Stomachic, 
Blood, Brain, Nerve, Bile or Liver Tonic; or in other words, when taken as directed, their 
action is as simple as tomatoes, whole-meal bread, or porridge. You cannot overstate their 
great value in causing a natural and gentle action of the Liver; by that means you keep 
the blood pure and prevent disease. In advanced life they are everything you could wish. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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The Bell of St. Paul's. 


By WaLtTER BESanT. 


Part II, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


‘THE SENTENCE OF THE COURT.’ 


. HY are we here?’ As each came in turn, they looked 
about the room and asked each other this question, which 
no one could answer. 

Why were they assembled together? For all were there. 
Lucius and his daughters: Felix: Althea and her father: and 
Laurence, who knew no more than the others why he had been 
ordered to assist at an unknown Function. The Chevalier was 
also present, but now dressed as an elderly gentleman who respects 
his personal appearance. Nay, was he not about to become a 
bridegroom? His hair was cut: he showed a grey moustache 
and a clean shaven chin: his linen was spotless: his dress was as 
neat as if he still belonged to the Austrian Cavalry in which he 
had formerly served : his hands—they were small and pretty hands 
—were cased in gloves, and his boots—who, to look at these boots, 
would believe in the old cloth slippers ? 

They were all present, and no one knew why. Only Claudia 
was absent, and somehow, without being told, everybody under- 
stood that she would presently arrive. 

The last to come was Mr. Mayes. He was anxious and gloomy 
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because the medical treatment, which he had now abandoned in 
disgust, had done him no good, and the young general practitioner 
had assured him that he might now rely confidently on what his 
patient called a softening. What is the good of coming into 
money—getting a whole tenth part of Mr. Norbery’s Estate—if 
you've got to go silly after it like Mr. Backler, deceased? Thus 
fate still loves to mock mankind. 

‘Look here, Mister,’ he addrezsed Mr. Indagine. ‘ You're the 
Master of this House.’ 

‘I am not the Master of this House,’ Mr. Indagine replied. 

‘Well, then, perhaps you will tell me what it means.’ 

‘I do not know. I have not asked anybody here. Althea, 
please let this person understand that I know nothing about it. 
Oh! dear! dear! what does this interruption mean ?’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Mayes,’ said Althea, ‘we are all in complete 
ignorance, but I dare say we shall know before long.’ 

‘I was told that’a case was going to be tried.’ 

‘Indeed? Then you know more than anybody else.’ 

‘A case going to be tried, Mr. Mayesrepeated. ‘ What sort of 
acase? Is this the County Court? Is ita Police Court? What 
does it mean ?’ 

‘I do not know. None of us know.’ 

‘There’s the Chevalier—look at him— dressed up like a gentle- 
man. That’s his gratitude. While he was with me he dressed like 
a pauper. What’s he doing here? I might summons him for 
going away without lawful notice—it’s illegal dismissal—and I 
will, too. I suppose he’s come into a fortune. Got up from the 
table the day before yesterday and said he was going. Said he 
wouldn’t stand it any 

‘Hush!’ said Flavia. ‘ Here is Sister Claudia.’ 

She stood in the open doorway. She was dressed as if for 
Chapel with her black lace mantilla over her head. She threw it 
aside and stood for a moment looking round the room just as she 
did in the Chapel. But there was no smile upon her lips: her 
face was stern and hard. She was no longer the Prophetess of 
Mercy, but of Justice. She possessed so large a measure of 
mesmeric force that she became in the eyes of all what she wished 
to be. Everybody understood that the occasion was one of the 
greatest gravity, and that, whatever the nature of the Function, 
this was the President, Judge or Leader. Wonderful that one so 
small should possess such power and show so much dignity. 

But Flavia’s eyes flashed. ‘ At last,’ she whispered to Cassie. 
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* At last! Oh! my dear. You shall be revenged. The Chevalier 
has done it all, He’s the only one—and, oh! doesn’t he look 
noble ? ’ 

Claudia took her seat solemnly at the head of the table in the 
Doctor’s armchair. The others gathered about the table, except 
Mr. Indagine, who took his own armchair and sat apart, appearing 
to take no interest in the proceedings. 

‘ Brothers and sisters,’ said Claudia, throwing her veil over her 
shoulders and raising her face suddenly after her manner before 
the congregation. Like all who possess the divine gift of speech 
she made every person present believe that he himself was the 
special object of her attention. ‘Brothers and sisters, I have 
asked you to come together this day in order to try a criminal 
before his crime has been legally committed—that is, before the 
law has been able to take cognizance of it. The guilty person 
will be here in a few minutes. I have warned him—once, twice, 
thrice—that he desist from his evil ways. Since nothing else 
will serve, he shall be admonished in the sight of all, and his crime 
proclaimed before his own friends. This will be better for us and 
more wholesome for him than to fall into the hands of Justice. 
In this our Church, we do not hale men before magistrates, nor do 
we punish them at all save with the outpouring of Love. If men 
will commit injustice upon us they may do it without fear of the 
law and its penalties. But we seek to prevent them if we can by 
other means. The wrong-doer, when he leaves this room, will not 
be followed by the Law. Nay, if he choose to run further risk, 
he may continue in his wrong-doing. But his sin will have 
found him out, and he shall stand confessed in his true light 
before you all. I expect Oliver Luttrel to appear before us all.’ 

She ceased. 

Then everybody gasped, because now everybody, except Mr. 
Mayes, understood who was the wrong-doer, And Cassie caught 
her sister by the hand. 

‘Don’t let them,’ she whispered. ‘ Don’t let them, Flavia.’ 

‘It isn’t about you, Cass,’ her sister replied. ‘It is a very 
different thing. But he will be punished for his behaviour—no 
one was ever worse punished.’ 

Then the door opened and Oliver himself appeared. 

As soon as he stepped within the room Felix placed himself, 
perhaps accidentally, at the door. Certainly it would have been a 
big and strong man who could force his way through a door barred 
by Felix, 
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Oliver looked about him in astonishment. He met faces which 
were turned upon him with hostility, wonder, or curiosity. Althea’s 
eyes were grave: Cassie hung her head: Laurence looked hard: 
Lucius, wondering: Mayes—what had Mayes to do with Cassie ? 
—bewildered: the Chevalier, calm and cold. But when he caught 
Flavia’s eyes he read in them exultation and revenge. It was, 
then, that business of Cassie’s, after all. 

‘ What does this mean?’ he asked. ‘I am come in obedience 
to a mysterious note inviting me to assist at something—I am 
not told what. Are we rehearsing a Comedy ?’ 

‘No,’ said Claudia, sternly. 

‘Let us get on, then,’ said Oliver. ‘I have not learned any 
part whatever it is. So I will be a spectator.’ 

‘Young man ’"—no Judge could have been more impressive— 
no forefinger ever lifted could be more terrible, and yet she was 
only a little woman—‘ you have been warned. You have been 
warned three times. You have been solemnly enjoined to turn 
away from your wickedness—but you have hardened your heart. 
Any one who was not rushing upon his fate would have known 
that his wickedness had been discovered—yes—the whole of the 
plot—the whole of the conspiracy. I have brought you here, 
therefore, in order that your friends—those who have loved you 
—those who have built the highest hopes of your future—those 
who have believed you to be an honourable man—may learn what 
manner of man you have become, and of what wickedness you are 
capable. You are here in order that the last step of that wicked- 
ness may be prevented. You are here, also, in order that you 
may have a loophole of escape.’ 

Oliver turned white. But he did not speak. The sudden- 
ness ofthis public attack took away the power of speech. His 
heart was truly hardened and his eyes blinded. For he still 
imagined, in spite of this plainness of speech, that the busi- 
ness was that concerning Cassie. This he still believed, although 
the presence of the man Mayes should have made him under- 
stand. 

‘ As,’ he said, ‘I am not disposed to play any further part in 
this folly, I shall leave you.’ 

He turned to go, but Felix stood before the door. 

‘No,’ said the strong young man. 

‘If I am kept by force,’ said Oliver, ‘I must stay, I suppose. 
Go on, therefore, with your business.’ He took a chair and sat 
at the lower end of the table, and tried to look unconcerned. 
‘Nobody knew,’ Claudia replied, ‘except yourself and myself 
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and one other. But since nothing else will turn you aside we 
must take that way. Chevalier, will you tell everybody. what you 
have told me ?’ 

Oliver looked up sharply. What on earth had this man to do 
with Cassie ? 

The Chevalier stepped to the table. 

‘Sister Claudia,’ he said. ‘ For two years and more—until the 
day before yesterday—lI was in the service of Mr. Joseph Mayes.’ 

‘ You were,’ said Mr. Mayes huskily. Something disagreeable, 
he now suspected, was about to be revealed. 

‘I was in the service of Mr. Joseph Mayes,’ the Chevalier 
repeated, in his soft and gentle voice. ‘I was his clerk, his cook, 
and his messenger. Before I was so fortunate as to meet with 
this employment I lived in a house near Soho Square, filled with 
foreign people—Italians, Swiss, and others—for the most part as 
poor as myself. Some of us lived two and three together: in one 
room of the house, however, there lived by himself—an English- 
man. He had once been a lawyer and—I know not—perhaps a 
man of consideration. For something that he had done he had 
lost his position and his friends. Everybody in the house had 
lost those. But this man had lost his honour as well. 

‘He was paralysed, and sat all day long in a chair with a table 
before him: he could wheel himself about in his chair: if any 
body would sit and drink with him, or play cards with him, he 
was happy. Sometimes men came to see him on business, and 
after that he would keep the door locked. Everybody knew that 
he was engaged upon the devil’s work, but it was no one’s business 
to interfere. 

‘ After I came to Southwark upon my new service I used to go 
to Soho on Sundays in order to see these my former friends and 
fellow exiles. My principal friend was one who, like myself, was 
once a gentleman of Hungary. He is now a waiter at a Club 
where they dance and feast and gamble all night. For these 
revellers he runs about opening bottles, and carrying suppers. 
In the daytime he sometimes plays cards with this Englishman 
out of kindness, One day, not long ago, the Englishman drank so 
much that he fell asleep. On the table lay some papers which 
he had been writing—my friend saw on that paper a name he 
knew—because it was the name of my employer—the name of 
Joseph Mayes.’ 

‘My name—mine?’ cried Mr. Mayes. ‘I don’t remember.’ 
He groaned, thinking this was another symptom, That’s the 
second thing I can’t remember,’ 
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‘ My friend therefore copied the paper and gave me a copy. 
It is here.’ The Chevalier pulled an envelope out of his pocket 
and laid it on the table. ‘Then my friend watched and dis-~ 
covered the man who employed this clever writer, and when he 
gave me the paper and told me the story he offered to show me 
that man if I would go to the Club with him.’ 

Flavia followed the story with breathless interest, inclining 
her head at every point as if to score another. If the Chevalier 
from time to time turned to her she smiled and nodded 
approvingly. 

‘The paper was a very curious paper indeed. It was nothing 
less than the will of a dead man, rich while he was living, drawn 
up six or seven years after he was dead.’ 

Oliver glanced round quickly. No sentinel on duty was ever 
more conscientious than Felix in guarding that door. He leaned 
his chin upon his hand again and listened without any further 
outward emotion at all, except that his eyes shifted uneasily 
towards Mr. Mayes, who listened with open mouth, breathing 
heavily. 

‘The paper interested me so much that I borrowed the 
dress of a waiter and I went with my friend to the Club. 
Presently, when the theatres were over and the members began 
to come in, the man who employed the skilled pen arrived, having 
with him two ladies and a gentleman. My friend and I waited 
upon them and gave them their supper and their champagne. 
When the supper was finished the ladies danced a little and 
went away. Then the two went to the card-room and played all 
night. Yes: I waited on them all night long in the card- 
room. The gentleman who engaged the services of the skilled 
writer is named Mr. Harry Stanley, and the other gentleman, 
his companion, you see before you—he sits at the end of the 
table.’ 

Oliver made no sign of having heard. But Mr. Indagine at 
this point sat up, murmuring ‘ Stanley ?—-Stanley ?’ 

‘So I learned,’ he said, ‘what had been done. I read the 
copy which Sister Claudia has before her, until I knew it by heart. 
And I waited. Now mark. One day, four weeks ago, I was at 
work for my master, Mr. Mayes, sorting and reading papers for 
him. He was out. This young gentleman, Mr. Oliver Luttrel, 
called and asked to see him. He held in his hand, trying to con- 
ceal them behind him, a bundle of papers. He did not go away 
immediately, but he engaged me in talk, still trying to hide this 
packet of papers—one has not been a conspirator for nothing—I 
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became su:picious—I pretended to observe nothing. I pretended 
to turn my head, I pretended not to see when he laid that packet 
among the papers on the table. I even helped him by covering 
them carelessly with another bundle. And then he went away. 
I took up his packet: I turned down one corner, and I wrote 
thereon an account of how the paper came on the table in small 
characters and in my own language. There it will be found. 
Now, Sister Claudia, open the paper on the table and let us know 
what it is.’ 

‘It is called the last Will and Testament of Samuel] Norbery. 
Shall I read it?’ 

‘It needs not. Word for word it is the same as the paper 
which I found,and Mr. Mayes thinks is a genuine will. Yes—the 
forger of that will is the paralysed Englishman. He was employed 
by Mr. Harry Stanley, and his accomplice is Mr. Oliver Luttrel.’ 

Oliver lifted his head and spoke quietly and with perfect self- 
possession. 

‘This is a very pretty story, indeed: and craftily put together. 
Two things shall confound you. First, who is this Mr. Harry 
Stanley, of whom I know nothing, that he should forge a will 
leaving Mr. Norbery’s Estate to his niece? What knowledge 
should he have of Althea? And next, the will itself: Mr. Mayes 
remembers and can swear to the signature. As for your copy, of 
course you must have made it yourself, That is all I have to say.’ 

But the Poet spoke. 

‘Oliver, you had once a brother named Stanley. It is your 
own name,’ 

And Laurence spoke. ‘If the man Stanley is a handsome, 
black-haired man with a loud laugh and a swaggering manner, I 
have seen him twice in Mr. Luttrel’s company, both at Richmond 
and in his laboratory.’ 

Oliver returned to his old position, chin in hand, looking 
straight before him. And he made no further sign of being moved. 

Then Mr. Mayes arose and spoke. 

‘Chevalier, he asked humbly, ‘is it true that you saw him 
put the papers on the table ?’ 

‘It is true.’ 

‘Is it true that you have a copy of the Will made by your 
friend before ever it was laid upon the table?’ 

‘It is quite true.’ 

‘Then, Chevalier, why didn’t you tell me so at the very 
beginning ?’ 

* Because you said that you remembered your own signature.’ 
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Then Mr. Mayes made confession. Quite like an Early’ 
Christian, as Flavia afterwards observed, he confessed openly. 

‘I’ve been a fool,’ he said, This, indeed, was the sum of his 
confession. But he went on to show the nature and the extent 
of his folly. ‘I never dreamed that the will was a forgery, 
and I thought I ought to remember it. The more I tried the 
less I could remember it. .I was ashamed to own up. I went 
to a doctor and all—they gave me shocks between the nape 
of my neck and the tongue: it cost me six guineas a-day, and 
they cut off my drink. When I wouldn’t go on any longer they 
said I should get worse and worse and have a softening and die! 
~—all: because I could not remember what never happened. Forger! 
Villain! Forging Villain!’ he roared, turning fiercely upon Oliver. 

Cassie shrieked and hid her face in her hands. 

‘Easy, man,’ said Felix. ‘You shall have it out with him 
somewhere else. Easy!’ 

Mr. Mayes checked himself. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Elsewhere. He’s borrowed four hundred 
pounds of me, besides what he’s made me pay the Doctors. Yes 
—I'll have it out with him elsewhere. He shall have no peace 
till I’ve got it out of him. Ha!’ Mr. Mayes plunged his hands 
into his pockets. With some men this action signifies resolution. 
‘Well, I haven’t got a softening, and there was nothing to 
remember. Mind that—TI know now, if there had been, I should 
have remembered it. It’s all true. The Chevalier has his faults, 
but he can’t make up lies.’ 

‘Sir,’ said the Chevalier, ‘I thank you.’ 

‘No—he can’t—I believe every word of it. If all foreign 
noblemen are like the Chevalier, the sooner we bring ’em over in 
a lump and make ’em clerks the better.’ 

‘ Again, I thank you,’ said the Chevalier, gravely inclining his 
head. 

‘And I haven’t got a softening after all,’ he sighed heavily. 
‘ As for the precious will—here it is.’ He drew it out of his pocket 
and threw it upon thetable. ‘I was going to give it toa lawyer 
this very day. Now I’m prepared to swear that I never did sign 
that will, and anybody that likes may give it to his lawyer; I wash 
my hands of it. I've been led to believe that I should get wonder- 
ful great things out of it—but what's all the money in the world 
if you go silly? And as for you—’ he turned again upon Oliver, 
‘I will—I will—I will wait for you outside.’ 

He left them, Felix opening the door for him, and resuming 
his position as Inner Guard or Tyler, 
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‘One thing more,’ said the Chevalier. ‘I should like to read 
the writing of which I have spoken. It is here.’ He turned over 
a corner of the will and showed it clear and small, ‘It is written 
in my own language. Listen. “On this day, August the 15th, 
1887, this document was brought to the house and laid upon the 
table by Mr. Oliver Luttrel, secretly as he thought.” That is 
all,’ 

Oliver at this point lifted his head and took the paper from 
the Chevalier. He looked at the writing. He then took up the 
copy and compared the two with the appearance of one not greatly 
interested. His curiosity satisfied, he rolled both together, placed 
them in his breast-pocket, buttoned his coat and resumed. his 
former attitude. No one interfered. The action was understood 
to be a finish to the whole business, There was an end. Nothing 
more would be heard of that will. 

It was at this point that the Doctor arrived 

‘Why,’ he cried, ‘here is a goodly assemblage. Oliver, my 
dear boy,’ he clapped his adopted son on the shoulder, ‘ we 
haven’t seen you for ages. Are you giving them a lesson on 
Science? Why are you all gathered together ?’ 

‘We have now finished, Dr. Luttrel,’ said Claudia. ‘ Every- 
body will go away. The Court has been held. The Sentence of 
the Court is that everything be forgotten that can be for- 
gotten. In our Church we do not only forgive; we forget: 
we grieve and pray for such as offend, and we forget. In this 
matter let us all be Early Christians: let us pray and hope and 
forget.’ 

‘Why?’ said the Doctor, ‘what has happened? Of late, 
something new happens every day. Is this some device of yours, 
Laurence ?’ 

‘No, Sir: this was none of my handiwork.’ 

‘Cassie,’ Flavia whispered, ‘you see him at last as he is, 
Now you won’t fret for him any longer. Oh! you can’t—the 
wretch! You are revenged, my dear.’ 

‘ Let us all go,’ said Laurence. 

The last to go were Althea and Cassie. These lingered. 

‘Oliver, said Cassie, holding out her hand, ‘I am going 
away. Iam going to Australia. Let us part friends.’ 

He refused with an angry gesture. 

‘You will never see me again, I think. Let us shake hands.’ 

‘No,’ he said roughly. 

‘Give her your hand, Oliver,’ said Althea. ‘Oh! Let her at 
least forgive you, Oliver. It is farewell to the old Love,’ 
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‘The last illusion we shall destroy will be the illusion of 
Love,’ he remembered his own words. 

‘Go,’ he said, hoarsely. 

The girls obeyed, with tears in their eyes. 

There were left in the room none but the Doctor, Mr. Inda- 
gine, and Oliver. 

‘What is it, my dear boy,’ said the Doctor. ‘There is some 
kind of trouble, what is it ?’ 

‘My friend and brother,’ said the Poet, laying his hand 
upon the Doctor’s shoulder, ‘we have been dreaming. It is time 
that we should be awakened.’ 

‘What is it ?’ 

‘Remember how you started twenty years ago with a great 
scheme. You brought home a gipsy child. You would educate 
him. All the hereditary tendencies should be so many steps by 
which he should rise. “ You would teach him no Religion: there 
is, you said, so strong a Natural Religion that he will learn it for 
himself: and from the Natural he would rise to the Spiritual. 
That seemed certain to you. You would bring him up with no 
illusions. He should learn the naked truth: every other man is, 
you would teach him, a natural enemy: the root of everything 
out of which the loftiest spiritual life springs is the simple Law 
of Self Preservation. You remember what you thought would 
happen. As humanity itself, you said, starting with unawakened 
brain and nothing but a hunting instinct and obedience to that 
Law, is destined to rise to such a height as we cannot even yet con- 
ceive, so the individual himself may represent mankind and in his 
own life rise to the loftiest Spiritual level, if he can start unen- 
cumbered with illusions and superstitions. By means of reason 
and science your pupil, your adopted son, would pass through 
Natural to Spiritual religion. On the foundations of Self 
Preservation he should rise to Self Sacrifice. Was not this your 
dream ?’ 

‘Well?’ But he looked curiously at his adopted son, who sat 
in the same position with hard set face. 

‘You think still, that it has succeeded ?’ 

*I find my boy,’ said the Doctor, laying his hand on his son’s 
arm—but Oliver shrank back—‘ wholly given up to Science. He 
is feeling his way through Science to the higher Spiritual Levels 
of which we sometimes talk. He leads the simple life. His 
heart is set upon the highest things.’ 

‘Oliver,’ said the Poet, ‘I leave you to your father. Tell him 
what you please. No one else will tell him anything,’ 
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They were left alone. 

Oliver lifted his head. His father was gazing upon him with 
troubled eyes. 

‘Speak, my son,’ he said. 

‘I am not your son,’ Oliver replied, gently. ‘Let us cherish 
no more illusions. I am a gipsy—always a gipsy—a scientific 
gipsy—the only gipsy who has ever become a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. But, first of all, a gipsy. I have found my own 
people, who, for that matter, have never lost sight of me. You 
think that I have been living the simple life—meaning the 
temperate and abstemious life. On the contrary, of late I have 
been getting as much enjoyment out of my life as I could 
afford. You think that my mind is wholly set upon science. 
On the contrary, it is now wholly occupied by contrivances for 
securing more pleasure. Science, I begin to understand, is only 
valuable as it affords the means of prolonging life, preventing 
disease, and extending the field of enjoyment. Culture is only 
valuable as it quickens the senses. We have but one life: let us 
make, if we can, every moment in it a moment of delight: let 
us snatch what we can before we die. You thought I should 
attain to Natural Religion first, and what you call Spiritual 
Religion next. I have not got to the first, and I don’t know 
what you mean by the second. You have always wearied me 
with your talk of Natural and Spiritual Religion. They are 
dreams—like your doctrine of Self Sacrifice: they are dreams 
and shadows. We are all fighting and trampling on each other: 
the strong men join together and make the weak work for them. 
The secret of life is to join the strong men and help to keep 
down the weak. In order to get the means of more animal 
enjoyment I have attempted a little manceuvre which has failed. 
They would call it a crime, I believe, but it would have injured 
no one, and it very nearly succeeded. Perhaps some one else 
will tell you the details, if you wish to hear them. Can I say 
any more? Iam sorry,’ he added, ‘for your sake, that your ex- 
periment has failed. Looking back, in cold blood, I think you 
will own that it never had a chance of success. I say that I am 
sorry. You have been very kind. You deserved to succeed. 
You will acknowledge, at least, that I pretended, in order to 
please you, that you had succeeded.’ 

As for what the Doctor said in reply, that shail remain unre- 
corded. 


Oliver, ten minutes later, passed out of the house and stood in 
the street, 
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Before him stood Mr. Mayes with arms outstretched, 

‘Give me back my money,’ he thundered. 

Oliver turned to the left with the air of one who neither sees 
nor hears, and so reached Bank Side. Mr. Mayes followed him, 
thundering ‘ Pay me—Pay me—Give me back my money.’ 

He followed Oliver as far as the Falcon Wharf. There he 
desisted, promising, however, and loudly repeating his promise, 
that he would call at the Laboratory day after day, every day, if 
it was forty years, there to demand his money until he was 
paid. 

He did call the very next day—and every day afterwards for a 
fortnight—but he could not find Oliver. 

When the Professor of Physics of Gresham College came back 
at the beginning of term he found that his Demonstrator had 
resigned—leaving a letter. Most important business, he said, had 
called him away: business which would keep him away for five or 
six months, Therefore he must regretfully resign. It is rumoured 
that Oliver is now residing at Heidelberg. It is certain that 
Mr, Mayes has not received his money. 


—— —————————————— 


CHAPTER XXXII, 
THE HONOUR OF THE FAMILY. 


Everysopy knew that the Supper was provided by Laurence, in 
honour of the reunion and before the final dispersion of the 
Family. Althea and her father were bidden to the Feast—that 
was understood as a sign or token that they were shortly to become 
more closely connected with the Family: the Doctor was not. 
going to be present—this indicated the complete rupture of possible 
relations with Oliver: the Chevalier was invited—this marked his 
formal reception into the Family. Claudia, after eighteen years, 
would break bread once more with her sister: Florry, after nearly 
thirty years, would again sit at meat with her cousins: the Ban- 
quet should be interesting and even imposing. Up to a certain 
extent it was both. If that was all, the story of the evening could 
have been told in very few words. But it was not all, as you shall 
hear ; and the end of that Banquet was, as happens to many Ban- 
quets, very different from what had been anticipated. We sit 
down, for instance, at the Banquet of Life. When we rise from 
that (occasionally) protracted Feast, with its many courses and its 
thousand dishes, how has it fared with us? 
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I catinot suppose that Bank Side, even in the days when the 
Academy was young and there were no wharves or barges, but 
only houses of substantial merchants on the Bank, ever saw so 
splendid a feast as this. One need only suggest its material 
nature—the chicken, wild duck, plover, ham, tongue, salad, 
mayonnaise, partridge, jelly, cream, ice cake, peaches, grapes, pears, 
plums, bananas, pineapples, and other things which go to make 
a princely Feed in the month of September: one need only hint 
at the Champagne and the tall red bottle and the short square 
bottle and the flask in basket-work. But the setting forth of 
these good things! That indeed was the glory and the Triumph 
of the Feast. Only to contemplate the mounting, so to speak, of 
the piece brought tears to Flavia’s eyes and would have brought 
pride unutterable to Cornelia, but for one thing. 

It is only your old families who have taken root in one spot 
and lived there for a hundred years at least, who can do this kind 
of thing properly. Of course, you can get things—stage things— 
properties—plated things, from the Confectioner. But there are 
things which no Confectioner can find even in imitation or plate. 
This family possessed, besides a Best Bedroom, a Best China 
Service. Its existence was well known: it lay in a certain closet 
where for forty years and more, since in fact the Christening of 
Lucius, it had lain wrapped and covered over with napkins. Now 
it was produced. The girls saw it for the first time: a service in 
pink and gold: chicken and ham lay in the long dishes: peas and 
beans and potatoes were served in the vegetable dishes: its sacred 
plates were placed at every cover. There was also, in the same 
closet, the family plate—a chest containing spoons and forks of real 
silver, not trumpery plate. These came forth after long disuse, 
and were beheld by the family for the first time. They were 
unfortunately a good deal worn, because the first Academician 
loved splendour and used these things every day in reckless fashion. 
There was also, still from the same closet, a Service of fine linen, 
table cloth and napkins, of splendour so dazzling that every one’s 
heart was uplifted with pride. In the centre of the table was the 
punch bow! filled with iced claret cup, the silver ladle swimming 
on the surface; the silver candlesticks lighted the feast. When 
Lucius stood at his place and surveyed the tabie before he took his 
seat, he felt that now for the first time he realized the respect- 
ability of the family of which he was the Head. 

He pronounced a benediction of the ancient kind, which had 
been used in the family in the days of fatness on those great occa- 
sions which formerly had been more frequent. It was not the 
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hurried formula which serves very well for cold boiled mutton, but 
a Prayer before a good Feed. His sisters remembered it and 
acknowledged the fitness of the occasion. 

Then he sat down and looked about him with cheerful eyes. 
On his right, in the post of honour, sat his newly recovered 
cousin, Florry. She was agitated: the greatness of the welcome 
made her colour come and go. With this suffusion and her soft 
eyes which lifted shyly and drooped again, her shapely head and her 
still abundant hair, she looked far younger than her cousins. And in 
her dainty dress and the way she wore it, there showed the girl as she 
was remembered. Her nephew sat next to her grave and anxious. 
From time to time she took his hand beneath the table and held 
it as if for protection. Opposite sat Cornelia in her Sunday 
black, less rusty than the week day wear: her face was set severe. 
Even the sight of the Best Service could hardly make her smile. 
Next to Cornelia sat Mr. Indagine, and Claudia next. The 
young people, including the Chevalier, filled the lower end of 
the table. 

As the banquet proceeded, everybody looked happy except 
Cornelia and her cousin Florry. The one grew harder to look at, 
and the other more agitated and trembling. Lucius, with imagi- 
nation free, saw himself once more honourably placed upon the 
Higher Branch. Cassie seemed to forget for the evening her 
faithless and worthless lover—indeed, there needed but separation 
and change to make her forget him altogether. Claudia was no 
longer the Prophetess, but the sister of the House. 

In his place at the Head, Lucius surpassed the highest expec- 
tation that could have been formed of him, though his experience 
of Banquets was scanty indeed. In recollection of some festivity 
long ago while his grandfather was still living, and in imitation 
of that venerable scholar, he invited everyone in turn to take 
wine with him: on the former occasion the punch bowl contained 
a more generous potation than iced claret cup—but there was 
Champagne. And while he drank he talked continually, now to 
his cousin, now to Claudia, and now to the table, so that the 
others presently disregarded him, and there arose a susurrus or 
gentle murmur of talk like the washing of the rising tide among 
the pebbles. 

‘This is an occasion,’ he said, ‘over which my father would 
have rejoiced. Perhaps—nay, we should not doubt it—he is 
looking down from somewhere which commands a view. We 
-must not suppose that when we go away from this world we carry 
with us no further interest in those we love. That were a poor 
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and low estimate of human love. He rejoices to see us welcome 
this evening a cousin from across the sea—whose feet have been 
upon Antipodean shores—the son of one whom we have often 
welcomed beneath this roof at Sunday tea—one whose husband 
has been ennobled, raised to an exalted rank, by special command 
of Her Majesty the Queen. We welcome also another cousin who 
has been separated from us for years too many for us to count. 
She has come back to us and we shall not lose sight of her again, 
unless she joins her ladyship across the sea. Cousin Florry, I 
drink your health.’ 

‘ Her husband,’ said Cornélia, speaking in snaps, ‘ her Richard, 
travelled in hops. He had a large connection in the North of 
England.’ 


Florry coloured deeply and hung her head and caught Laurence 
by the hand. 

‘ Wherever you have been, my dear cousin,’ Lucius continued, 
‘it is pleasant to find that you have not forgotten your connection 
with this honourable and highly esteemed family.’ 

‘Her Richard,’ Cornelia continued, ‘was not, himself, so 
honourably connected. But he was justly esteemed.’ 

Florry inclined her head and gasped. 

‘You eat nothing, my dear Aunt,’ said Laurence. 

‘I cannot eat, my dear,’ she whispered. ‘I am choking. Oh! 
will she never stop ?’ 

*Florry,’ Cornelia went on, ‘you will go out to Lucy—to 
Lady Lucy—to Lady Waller, your sister. To me, I confess, she 
is always Lucy, and I cannot of course forget the old days when 
she was a daily dressmaker and glad to get it, and you were in the 
trimmings.’ 

‘Cousin Cornelia,’ said Laurence, with the smile which hides 
admonition, ‘the day of small things may be rrmembered—indeed, 
it is the one thing which is always remembered—but we do not 
want to taik about it when we are rejoicing in the day of success, do 
we? Let us for the moment forget the daily dressmaker and the 
trimmings.’ 

‘Lucy has gone up,’ Cornelia replied, ‘ but I remain where I 
was. I suppose I cannot be expected to pretend that I have gone 
up. I was in the Church when she went away, and I am in the 
Church still. But of course it is your supper, Laurence, and you 
have a perfect right to rebuke your elders.’ 

‘My dear cousin,’ said Laurence, again smiling, but with 
grave eyes, ‘I was only anxious not to have memories revived 
which might be unpleasing.’ 
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‘I was going to say,’ Cornelia explained coldly, ‘ that when tiy 
cousin Florry goes to her sister she will naturally have a good 
deal to tell her about her husband—who travelled in hops.’ 

Claudia looked round. She saw her sister nodding at Florry 
in a meaning manner and observed a look of admonition in her 
face. She also saw that Florry was visibly distressed and that 
Laurence was anxious. These things made her watchful. 

‘ We have also,'—it was again the voice of Lucius and he was 

enjoying the sound of it as much as if he had been Chairman in 
a Lodge of the Ancient and Honourable Order of Antediluvian 
Buffaloes. ‘ We have also to welcome among us this evening one 
who has long shed lustre upon the Bank for his distinguished ser- 
vices in the cause of Freedom, even though Freedom for the time 
had to—to knock under. It was Freedom, as the Poet Campbell 
said, who shrieked when the Chevalier fell. Happily, he got up 
again. Chevalier, I drink to you. Let us all drink to the Chevalier. 
We are indeed proud to think that. one of this house is about to 
contract an Alliance with a bero of Freedom, whose exploits will 
certainly occupy a page—or half a page—of immortal history. 
The Chevalier,’ Lucius explained, as if the circumstance must be 
most gratifying to a soldier, ‘has run away from four igted 
battles.’ 
_ The Chevalier, who in his new clothes really looked the very 
cleanest, neatest, and best groomed old gentleman in the world, 
bowed gravely to Lucius, and turning to Flavia raised her hand 
and kissed her fingers. The girl reddened with pleasure and 
pride: her eyes softened: the demurity went out of her face: 
her nose grew smaller: her lips curved in the most lovely and 
most gracious smile: she looked like her sister, or like Claudia: 
or like Florry—so great is the power of Love in the improvement 
of a girl’s looks. If it were not for that most unfortunate arrange- 
ment of nature which takes away a woman’s beauty at an age 
varying from twenty-five to forty-five, I am convinced that one 
might turn the plainest damsel into a Helen of Troy only by 
subjecting her to a course of happy and devoted love. That is 
to say, she must be loved as much as she must love: and the 
double event, according to the French Proverb, does not always 
come off. 

‘Althea,’ Laurence whispered, ‘will you take me out once 
more, alone, in your boat?’ 

‘If you would like it,’ she replied, with a conscious blush. 

‘ To-morrow, in the evening, if the day is bright, I want one 
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more sunset on the river. You came to me, Althea, out of the 
Sunset.’ 

This from a young man who had, as yet, said not one word of 
love. But they understood. 

‘You were a goddess, you know, clothed in golden and crim- 
son vapours. Can I ever forget how you floated down straight 
out of Heaven?’ 

‘Oh!’ she murmured. ‘ You must not talk like that.’ 

‘There is money in hops,’ said Cornelia, fixing her cold eyes 
again upon poor Florry. 

‘Lots of money! Lots of money!’ said Laurence, quickly. 

‘A glass of wine with you, Mr. Indagine ’"—the recollection of 
his grandfather’s stately politeness made Lucius the most attentive 
of hosts. ‘It is delightful to think that you are with us—you and 
Althea—on such an occasion as this. Althea, my dear child, a 
glass of wine with you. Fill her glass, Laurence. Let it be 
champagne, the wine that loosens girls’ tongues and makes their 
cheeks glow.’ Heavens! How did Lucius acquire the Anacre- 
ontic vein? ‘Your health, Althea! Mr. Indagine, to you! It 
has been our happy lot, Sir, to converse almost daily, when the 
length of day permits, upon the Bank. We have added achapter 
to the Literary History of London. As Boswell is remembered by 
his friendship for Dr. Johnson, so shall I, perhaps, go down to pos- 
terity as the lawyer who lightened the conversation hours of the 
Poet.’ 

‘You shall, my friend,’ said Mr. Indagine, much moved, and 
perhaps perfusus mero, warmed with unaccustomed wine, ‘ you 
shall. As soon as my poems are ready for publication, I shall begin 
my autobiography. The chapter on my second Period—that of 
Seclusion—will mainly dwell on the development of the secluded 
poet. But they will also contain many delightful reminiscences 
of yourself and your charming family, of whom I shall ever retain 
a most pleasing recollection.’ 

Could anything be grander ? 

‘Cassie,’ Felix whispered, ‘ you are going out with Laurence. 
So am I; so is Sempronius; I believe everybody is going out. 
It’s splendid! I’m to go up country to Sir David’s cattle station 
to learn the business. What are you going to do?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘No more photographs, I reckon. And, I say, Cassie, you’ve 
forgotten that little black beast and forger. You can’t think 
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‘about him any more after all that’s come out. You'll Jet another 


fellow have a chance, won’t you ?’ 

‘Don’t, Felix.’ 

‘We could have wished,’ Lucius continued, ‘ that the Doctor 
had been with us. We seem incomplete without the Doctor. 
Late events—most surprising and distressing events—have shaken 
him. He excused himself. Rejoicing, he said, was not in his 
way just at present. Let us say no more about this unhappy 
business. Felix, my dear boy, a glass of wine with you! When 
do you start for Australia ?’ 

‘In hops ’—Cornelia again fixed searching and admonishing 
eyes upon her cousin—‘in hops money may be lost as well as 
made. Your Richard, I believe, lost his all.’ 

_ Never mind family misfortunes just now,’ said Laurence, 
again interfering. 

‘ This will be our last gathering under the old Roof,’ Lucius 
went on. ‘I kept this communication for the last. Children, I 
have to tell you that we are going to part with the House. Yes 
—an old house, like a Title, holds a family together. When we 
give up Bank Side we are dispersed: we shall be like the Ten 
Tribes, who are scattered over the whole world and lost. The 
family will be dispersed and perhaps lost. Future ages will ask 
where are the descendants of Vicesimus Cottle. Like Shake- 
speare, he will seem, perhaps, to have left none. I have been 
offered a good sum of money for the place, which is to be turned 
into an office. When we go, the last of the private families of 
the Bank will have disappeared, and at evening it will be left 
silent, with the serap-iron and the broken glass. The Academy 
will be finally extinguished. As for me,I have taken counsel 
with Laurence, and I have come to the serious resolution of going 
with him to this new world of the South. In my forty-sixth year 
I shall become an Emigrant. The word Emigrant,’ he added, 
reflectively, ‘ has always suggested to me a family sitting on their 
boxes and tea-kettles, crying. Laurence, however, tells me that 
we shall not emigrate exactly in that way.’ 

‘He’s going, too,’ said Felix. ‘We are all going; I told 
you £0.’ 

‘Laurence assures me that an intimate acquaintance with the 
practice of the Higher Branch will command a—a place, though 
the dignified custom of the Guarantee does not perhaps prevail. 
Well, children, all is determined. . Flavia and the Chevalier will 
live with Claudia. Cornelia will take care of the Best China, the 
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Plate, the Punch bowl, and the Books until we can have them 
sent out. Perhaps she will herself bring them out.’ 

‘No,’ said Cornelia, ‘ my place is in the Church.’ 

‘She won’t give give up the Body,’ Felix whispered. 

‘The only thing that troubles me,’ said Lucius—‘ Mr, Inda- 
gine, another glass of wine with you! Althea, my dear—no 
more wine?—the only thing is that our friends will be left 
behind. Cassie, how shall we get on at all without Althea ?’ 

‘It is for us as well,’ said the Poet, ‘to make confession. I, 
too, am going out. Yes. No public announcement of this 
impending change has been made, and I confess that I do not 
like to think of what Fleet Street will say. But I clearly under- 
stand that it is the best thing I can do. I have gone back to the 
world, I have prepared my new volume of poems. But the old 
life has become impossible tome. And as for the new life, I can- 
not begin afresh. London has grown too big. It was always a 
terrible place to me, and now it has become much more terrible. 
The wits have left their old haunts and have gone to clubs. 
Laurence has taken me to his club, and I confess that I found 
the atmosphere cold when I remembered the taverns. I have 
been reading new books, and I find another school of poetry, which 
I hardly understand. Their metres are strange, and there is a 
dexterity—sometimes I wonder at my own popularity, and I 
doubt whether my new book will succeed. If you all go away 
and leave me, what should Ido? So I, too, am going with you. 
I have taken counsel with Laurence. He loves my talk, and I 
his society. After the last three months I could not, indeed, get 
along without him. Althea consents to go, and my young friend 
shall continue to enjoy my conversation.’ 

Althea blushed because Claudia smiled. 

‘Oh!’ whispered Cassie, ‘we shall all go together, and we 
shall not be parted, Althea. But I knew very well, all along,’ she 
added in a lower voice. 

‘It will be lonely when you are all gone,’ said Claudia. ‘I 
have been parted from you, but in spirit I was always with you. 
Felix told me everything. Well, I cannot leave my people, and I 
shall have Flavia.’ 

‘It has always been lonely for me in the Church,’ said Cornelia, 
‘Nobody ever comes inside the Church, and I have nothing else 
to do than to think. I shall think ’"—I do not kno. whether this 
was malignity or stupidity—‘ how Florry is laughing and singing 
with you, quite as she used to do when she was a girl. My 
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husband, as everybody knows, was only a verger, and her Richard 
travelled in hops. I’m a widow, and thankful for my present 
place. Florry’s a widow going to live in the lap of luxury with 
my Lady Lucy———’ 

Flerry sprang to her feet. ‘Let me go! Let me go!’ she 
cried, as Laurence caught her hand. ‘Let me go!’ and rushed 
out of the room. 

‘Cousin’—but Florry was already out of the room—‘re- 
member!’ Cornelia sank back white and terrified. 

‘You have been too much for her, sister,’ said Claudia, ‘ with 
harping upon her husband. She’s nervous to-day—lI’ve been 
watching her. She’s shaking all over, and she didn’t take any 
supper. But she was always a small eater. She will come back 
presently, when she has had her cry. It was Florry’s way when 
she was a little girl to burst into tears and go away till she could 
leave off.. We are all three widows, Cornelia, and I for one 
shouldn’t like to be talked to about my poor Laverock. Let us 
wait. Sit down, Laurence, she is only gone to have a good cry.’ 

‘She promised, faithful, that she would remember,’ Cornelia 
murmured. 

‘Poor Florry!’ Claudia went on. ‘Who knows what her 
married life may have been? - Yet she looks almost too young. 
Something is going to happen when a woman of fifty looks like a 
girl of twenty. Sister Priscilla, who died the week before last at 
eighty, looked a girl again half an hour before she died. Some of 
the brethren said it was because she was already permitted to 
put on the face of an angel; but perhaps not, because she looked 
old again in the coffin. Florry’s face reminded me of old times. 
Go on talking, Lucius. Florry will soon come back again. And 
leave off about her Richard, Cornelia—and—oh! good gracious, 
what is this?’ 

Florry had returned. She stood before them, again, but 
changed. She had torn off her black silk dress and 1 know not 
what beside, and now stood before them dressed again in her old 
duds—the stuff frock, weather-stained, torn, ragged: the rusty 
jacket with open seams: and in her hand, dangling, the oldest 
and most mis-shapen head-covering that was ever seen. And 
alas! her face was no longer young: the bloom had left: her 
cheek again : she was wan and thin: she lifted her eyes, but they 
were filled with despair. 

‘Florry!’ cried Cornelia, ‘how dare you? How dare you?’ 
She could say no more, 
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‘I have no right to be here,’ said Florry. ‘Forgive me, all 
of you, for sitting among you. I have no right, Laurence! Oh! 
you kind—good—boy, No—no—don’t touch me—don't dare to 
touch me—Lucy’s son—oh! happy Lucy! Give her my tender 
love. Oh! what will she care for any message from me when 
she knows?’ 

‘Remember! Oh! remember, Florry,’ cried Cornelia. 

‘I have remembered.’ She sank upon her knees before them 
all. ‘I am what you have often called me, Cornelia—I am the 
Disgrace to the Family. I have never had a husband. All that 
Cornelia made up about me was false. Forgive me. I will never 
trouble anybudy any more. Forgive me.’ 

She rose quickly, and was gone. Before they understood 
what she had said—what it meant—she disappeared. 


Thus ended this most splendid Banquet. 


‘Oh!’ Cornelia snapped her lips with wrath irrepressible. 
‘She promised, faithful, and we’ve always been so respectable.’ 

The first to recover was Laurence, who, while the rest were 
still staring in amazement, hurried out after the fugitive. The 
boy Sempronius followed him. 

A moment later he returned with white face. 

‘She’s jumped into the river!’ he cried. ‘I saw her jump, 
and he’s jumped after her, and the tide’s running out strong.’ 

Yes. Laurence was just in time to see her spring upon the 
low wooden wall and hurl herself headlong into the black waters 
below. He leaped upon the wall, saw her, a black lump, rolled 
about in the tumbling hurrying waters. 

A strong ebb tide was tearing and dragging the water down 
stream: at the spot where the woman jumped in there were no 
barges: the current caught her and rolled her over and over. 
Whatever air was in her. clothing kept her from sinking. Was 
she unconscious? Did she feel in those brief moments the 
horror of violent death ? Did the cold water awaken her senses, 
or did it dullthem? Did she see—as some have reported who 
have gone through the first stages of drowning—the whole of 
her past life revealed to her at a single glance with the conscious- 
ness that nothing ever dies? 

Laurence saw and leaped after her. Oh! Lucy, sitting in 
the verandah of the Sydney home, did no thought of the peril of 
thy son and thy sister disturb the peace of thy soul? Yet, but 
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for one thing, they would now be lying in their graves, and thou 
wouldst still go in sorrow to thy last day. 

‘She’s jumped into the river!’ cried the boy, ‘and he’s 
jumped after her.’ 

Then Althea ran swiftly and caught the light sculls of her 
skiff from where they stood in the narrow hall, and rushed down 
the Bank Side stairs, and before they knew what she was doing, 
she had untied the painter and cast off the boat. She looked 
across and down the river while her boat was dragged out and 
hurried down by the current. The water looked black: there 
was a little light above from the stairs, and lights from the bridge 
were reflected on the river. Then she made out the black rolling 
lump—which must be Florry. And then she saw another and a 
smaller lump—only a moving spot in the water—that must be 
the swimmer. And then she sat down, put out her sculls and 
pulled with all the strength that her twenty years and her long 
practice on the river had given her. With strong arms and swift 
strokes she rowed, and the boat gained upon the swimmer and 
the swimmer gained upon the drowning woman. 

‘I am coming, Laurence!’ she cried, presently. ‘ Laurence, I 
am coming! Keep up—keep up, I am coming!’ But Laurence 
heard nothing. 

She said no more, but pulled as never woman pulled before. 
When she reached them, Laurence was swimming beside the 
floating form, wondering how on earth he could tow or drag it 
ashore before the woman was drowned. For she lay upon her 
face, and her head and arms were under water. 

‘Iam here, Laurence!’ cried a voice—oh! how welcome !— 
close beside him. ‘I am here. Quick! one hand on the scull and the 
other under her head. Hold the scull tight. I am quite strong,’ 

‘Turn her bow a bit—so—one stroke more. Now I have her. 
I cannot lift her, Althea ’—he had one hand on the scull and the 
other on Florry’s jacket sleeve—‘ but I have got her tight, and 
she doesn’t seem to be sinking. Ship the other scull. Lean over 
the bows. I can pull her along the scull—this way—so—catch 
her by the collar and hold her tight. Have you got her ?’ 

‘ Yes—yes—I have her tight. The water rolled her over—I 
can lift her face out—she is not heavy. Can you get into the 
boat? ‘Try to climb over the stern.’ 

Laurence passed his hands along the gunwale and climbed 
over the stern—not an easy thing to do when one is encumbered 
with wet clothes. 
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‘Take off your wet coat,’ said Althea. ‘ Now take the sculls 
and pull us back as fast as you can. A little more in shore so as 
to get out of this dreadful current. What a long way we have 
come down the river! No, don’t mind me, she is not heavy, but 
oh! I think she is dead. Poor woman! Poor creature! I did 
not know her in her pretty dress. I remembered her when she 
appeared in those poor rags of hers. Oh! how she must have 
suffered! Oh! poor creature—poor creature!’ 

Laurence said nothing, but pulled with all his might. 

‘She neither moves nor speaks,’ Althea went on. ‘If we had 
only got her on shore again! Her face is quite white and her 
eyes are closed, and oh! the cold water dashes over her. 
Laurence, do you think we shall save her? There are the cranes 
of Bank Side; I can see them now. You can go a little closer to 
the Bank. Now—oh! here are the stairs, and all of them crowded 
on the wall.’ 

It was another arm which lifted the senseless form from out 
of the water—it was the strong Felix, not Laurence, who carried 
her up the stairs and across the road and laid her on the bed, 
while Claudia bent over her and tried to bring back the soul 
which seemed to have fled. 

‘ Althea,’ said Laurence, ‘ you brought me back to life a week 
ago. I had only just begun to understand the joy of living, and 
now you have saved me again.’ 

‘Go in quickly,’ she replied, ‘ and change your things.’ 

They all trooped back to the house, where Cornelia sat in her 
accustomed place, her hands in her lap: on her cheeks a spot of 
red which marked her wrath and shame: and her lips were working, 
but what she said to herself I know not. 

* She has been brought back,’ said Lucius, 

Cornelia tossed her head. 

‘She is senseless—we fear that she is dead.’ 

* She should have died long ago,’ said Cornelia. 

Florry opened her eyes a quarter of an hour later, after the 
most prodigious exertions of Dr. Luttrel. She was lying in bed, 
and at the bedside were Claudia and the three girls. 

‘My dear,’ said Claudia, ‘don’t ask any questions. You are 
in the old house—you are in the Best Bed.’ 

‘I thought—I thought——’ 

Presently she was so far recovered that she could listen and 
perhaps understand something of what was said. A strange rest- 
fulness fell upon her spirit. The words of Claudia dropped upon 
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her ears like music, and her soft caressing voice soothed her as if 
to sleep though she remained broad awake. 

‘Florry, dear’—the voice reminded her of the waves playing 
about her head—‘ now we understand it all—poverty and suffer- 
ing and all. My dear, we know all that we need ever know. 
You have suffered—oh! my dear, you have suffered, how much 
you have suffered! All the misery in the world seems sometimes 
heaped upon one person. That we cannot understand. You 
sball not go out to your sister, my dear. You would be unhappy 
because you would be ashamed. You shall not have to make up 
lies and live in daily terror. Lucy would forgive, but you would 
never forget. You shall not goto her. There is only one place 
where you can go. My dear, long ago I found peace and rest in 
the Communion of the Early Church. It is among the brethren 
that you shall live. There we are all brothers and sisters alike. 
It is Love that rules us. Where there is Love there is no room for 
forgiveness. If any sin, we love him still, though he continue in 
sin. But Love casteth out sin. No one can resist Love. If any 
are repentant, Love dries their tears and warms their heart: if any 
would forget the shame of the past, Love drops a veil which hides 
it. Love cannot gibe: Love cannot mock: Love cannot upbraid. 
Love is tender: Love thinketh always of the other and never of 
himself” She clasped her hands, her cheeks glowed and she 
raised her eyes. She was now the Prophetess of Love and Mercy. 
‘You shall live with me, Florry. We ought never to have let 
you go. But we were younger then and ignorant. Do not 
answer, dear. Shut your eyes and sleep. When you awake, re- 
member that henceforth there shall be no shame for you, or 
reproach. If you sorrow or repent, that is between the Lord and 
yourself. Yet we may help. With us there is nothing—nothing 
—but Love—Heavenly Love—true and unselfish and abiding. 
This is the kiss, my dear, of Brotherhood. You are now one 
of us.’ 


Florry closed her eyes and went to sleep obedient like a 
child. 

Claudia remained to watch. But the girls went down stairs, 
tearful and silent. Below, Laurence walked backwards and 
forwards. It was midnight, but no one thought of bed. 

‘She is quiet and sleeping,’ said Althea. ‘We may all go 
now. Come, father.’ 

‘We had the best China,’ said Cornelia, her handkerchief to 
her eyes, ‘ and the Plate brought out. She promised me faithful. 
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No—Lucius, no, I can not forgive her, and it’s no use pretending. 
And now, after all, she’s had the Best Bed and Claudia prophesy~ 
ing over her. No, brother, no. I can’t doit. I know my duty 
to the Family, if you don’t, and I can’t.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE END. 


‘AT last!” said Laurence. 

He was alone with Althea and in the midstream rowing up 
the broad river on the flow of the tide. The warm September 
sun was sloping to the west, but still the City on either hand lay 
basking in the warmth and light. 

‘We must take to Australia with us,’ he said, ‘and never 
forget, this picture of the river in the evening glow.’ 

‘As if I ever could forget the river,’ said Althea. 

He rowed on in silence past Waterlco Bridge, past Westminster, 
past Vauxhall. Opposite Battersea Park he stopped and looked 
about him. He had brought Althea to the very same place where 
they first had a talk. She very well understood why. 

‘It was on a morning in June,’ he said, ‘that you brought 
me here. I remember every moment of that morning. Have 
you forgotten it ?’ 

‘ No,’ she replied softly. 

‘Only three months ago. I came home for a simple holiday. 
I was going to see everything before I went out again. I came 
to Bank Side just to amuse myself. I thought I would write a 
letter home about my remarkable cousins, and then go away and 
forget them all. To forget them! That was my thought. You 
were among them. I was to go away and forget you all.’ 

Althea made no reply. 

‘That morning in June’—he went back again to that morning. 
‘I remember the fresh breeze, the flying shadows and the sparkling 
water. You showed me all the places on the Bank as we rowed up. 
Your mind was so full of them: you were so eager that I should 
miss nothing: you talked as if they were all your own property— 
and you were so beautiful, Althea—Oh!—you were so beautiful 
that I was almost carried out of myself.’ 

The tears came into Althea’s eyee—I know not why. 
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‘And then while we drifted here you fell into silence, and I 
saw that your eyes were looking far away—and you had fallen 
into a dream. Do you come here still to dream and see ghosts— 
Lord Bolingbroke and Addison on this bank, and on that Sir 
Francis More, and on the river the stately barges with the physicians 
and their great periwigs ?’ 

‘No,’ said Althea, ‘I see no more ghosts. They have all 
vanished—my poor ghosts—ever since we have been taken out of our 
seclusion and seen the living world. Since you came,’ she added. 

In every tale of true love there comes a moment—the one fitting 
moment—the supreme moment of the wooing when the last word 
should be spoken and the lovers should fall into each other’s arms. 
If it is delayed, it is like letting a bottle of Champagne stand 
after the cork has been taken out. Something is lost—a little of 
the sparkle, a touch of rapture, a little of the life—every minute. 
On the other hand, if the word is hurried and spoken too soon, 
there is uncertainty with doubt and anxiety. The true joy of 
Love is clouded. Oh! that young men would therefore ponder 
these things! And seeing that it is only once in a man’s life— 
unless he be a Rover—that this joy can be experienced, is it not 
a thousand pities that it is so often miserably spoiled by being 
rushed, or lamentably made stale with delay? Perhaps the 
maidens should look to it: the golden opportunity should never 
be granted until they are perfectly sure of their own minds and 
the mind of the young man. 

Althea knew nothing of Love except as a sweet and beautiful 
extravagance invented by poets for the purpose of weaving lovely 
verses and sweet conceits and music that should steal over the 
senses and hold them prisoner. It had been an unreal thing. 
As for the thing called Love—the Art of Love—why does no modern 
poet write a New Art of Love ?—the Principle of Attraction, the 
Nature of Selection, and so forth, she understcod no more than 
she understood the art of Flirtation. Poets, you see, are generally 
vague even when they are most splendid. Now she knew some- 
thing—Love was no longer an unreal thing: it seemed to her, as 
indeed it is, a divine gift bestowed by Heaven upon all mankind, 
and, like all those gifts of Heaven, proportioned to the capacity of 
each, so that with one it is of the earth earthy; and with the 
other—but this is too high for us. With all her ignorance Althea 
knew that this day her lover would speak to her and she would 
give herself to him. 

‘The ghosts are gone,’ he repeated, ‘and the living world is 
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with you at last. There should be one ghost left, Althea. Do 
you never see a ghost who is always, day and night, thinking of 
you, who asks for nothing better than to think of you and for you 
all his life, to be your faithful servant always and your lover 
always? ‘Tell me, Althea, do you never see that ghost?’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied with her sweet frankness, which went to her 
lover’s heart more swiftly than the most artful wiles, ‘I feel his 
presence always. But only,’ she murmured—‘ only for the last few 
days.’ 

Should he at that moment have spoken the last word? Surely 
there wanted no more. 

‘I must confess to you, Althea,’ he said with an effort, ‘I 
cannot speak what is in my heart until I have made confession. 
Your father thinks that I came from Australia to gaze upon him. 
He is quite mistaken. Heassumed it. I have never known why, 
but I did not undeceive him, and when once I had left it in his mind 
it became impossible to undeceive him. It made him so happy to 
think that his verses were read everywhere—and it made you, 
too, so happy, that I encouraged him to believe it. I went further 
—I wrote a review and printed a sheet like the inside sheet of 


the Saturday Review which carried on the deception. And then 
he walked with you down Fleet Street. The people talked about 
the Poet—he took it for himself. The Poet is the nick-name of 
a Prize-fighter.’ 

‘Iknow. Felixtold me. They were shouting the nick-name 


of a prize-fighter, and we were so simple as to believe P 


‘Nay, it pleased him. Why not? He shall never be un- 
deceived.’ 

‘I know more than you think,’ said Althea. ‘The Saturday 
Review article, I have learned, was never in the paper, because I 
bought a copy with the date. Is it all pretence? Has my poor 
father no readers—no fame at all ?’ 

‘None, Althea, none. His volume fell flat and dead. He has 
no readers. He is absolutely unknown.’ 

‘My poor father!’ 

‘He will go with us: he will live in our quiet country: our 
friends will know that he is a poet and has published poetry: his 
new volume will come out, and he shall never be undeceived, 
Althea, it was for your sake that I conferred this imagined 
happiness upon him.’ 

‘I know—I know.’ 

‘And he will have you with him, Althea—and—and he shall 
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have me with him, too, his faithful disciple, if you will suffer me 
to be with you always—always. Oh! my dear—my dear ° 

His voice broke. That was all he said. Not till afterwards 
did he tell her how much he loved her. He only took both her 
hands and drew her gently and kissed her on the lips, twice. In 
the evening the poor girl reflected that this thing was actually done 
in an open boat, in broad daylight, and in the middle of the river: 
it was actually visible from the Chelsea Embankment: from the 
houses behind it: from the long walk of Battersea Park: and 
from two bridges. She turned very red only to think of it. So 
very red that she looked more beautiful than ever, and if her lover 
had been there to see, he must have kissed her again. I wonder 
if any actually witnessed the deed. There was a belated nurse- 
maid in the Park who ought to have been home for tea long 
before, with her perambulator and the two babies. There was a 
Policeman looking over Chelsea Bridge, but a Policeman regardeth 
not a kiss any more than Behemoth regardeth a daffodil: and 
there was a housemaid looking out of a top window of Cheyne 
Walk. But if they saw it I know not. 

The boat drifted slowly with the stream, the water plashed 
melodiously upon her bows and rippled along her sides. Laurence 
sat with the girl’s hands in his, murmuring things sweet and 
foolish. Of most things foolish there cometh repentance in the 
end, and of most things sweet there cometh satiety: but never 
doth there come repentance or satiety for the sweet and foolish 
things of love. As for what the young man called his mistress, 
how he whispered of her beauty and her sweetness, and her grace 
—to Althea herself these words seemed far to surpass the most 
beautiful things that had ever been written by the most divine 
poet. Which shows that everybody who is really in love becomes 
the finest poet in the world to the imagination of his sweetheart, 
and since only imagination is real, this is hard reality. For 
though the words of the poet be so melodious and so craftily 
interwoven with rhymes that ring like bells and a measured music 
which brings tears to the eyes, or joy to the soul, or dancing to 
the feet, they lack the music of the voice, the beating of the 
heart, the warmth of the hand, and the longing of the eyes. 

Presently he remembered something, and letting her hands 
go he drew a packet out of his pocket and opened it, smiling. 

‘You chose them yourself, Althea. Give me your finger, the 
third finger of your left hand. This is the magic ring: I am the 
slave of the ring: and this bracelet is a part of the chain which 
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binds me: and the necklace is the tribute and token of my 
allegiance—my dear—what can make you look more beautiful ?’ 

By this time the sun was sinking low. 

‘You came to me, Althea,’ he said, ‘out of the sunset. You 
were in a magic bark, wrapped in a magic glow of golden red and 
purple, such as never before shone upon mortal watcher. Oh! 
my dear, can I ever forget it? You came straight from Heaven’s 
gate—I thought it then—I know it now—can I ever doubt that ? 
You were sent tome. And now in the light of the sunset you 
come to my arms. Oh! my love! my love!’ 


On the Bank, so fine was the evening, they were all gathered 
together. 

‘You will all go,’ said the Doctor, sadly. ‘I shall remain 
behind. Urge me no more, Clement. I have given my life to 
these people, and I must spend among them what remains. I 
had a son, but he is gone. I hada dream, but that has gone too. 
Leave me all that remains—to work among these poor.’ 

‘In the Antipodes,’ said Lucius, ‘we shall establish another 
Bank which shall become, like this, an Exchange such as my 
father desired for the communication of ideas.’ 

At the head of the stairs stood Flavia and her elderly lover, 
hand in hand. 

‘Look,’ she said. ‘Look, Cassie! Took, Chevalier! Here 
come Laurence and Althea. Oh! How beautiful—how lovely she 
is! Look at her face—and at his. She drops her eyes and he is 
looking at her. Oh! he has spoken at last—and she has said 
Yes. What else could she say after she saved his life? Oh! 
Happy Althea! Happy Laurence !’, 


THE END. 





An Anniversary : 


DECEMBER 10, 1688. 


Two Gentlemen meet near WHITEHALL. 


First. Give you good-day. 
Second. Sir, it is so far good, 
The day, that men have quiet. Wait awhile, 
There is a wise old saw which counselleth ; 
‘ Praise the good day at e’en.’ 
First. I see not why 
More than these many days to look for stir. 
Second. Except it may be this, by nine o’ the clock 
We two are forth, and lingering of our road, 
Do look toward the windows of Whitehall, 
A like attention is in other eyes. 
What would we, can you tell ? 
First. What J would, ay, 
To gather up wild rumours nigh their source 
Concerning of the king. But I'll speak low, 
And in especial having speech with you, 
And of such king, he being—what he is. 
There’s something treacherous in their memory, 
The whole race hath it. Troth ’twas ever good ; 
In what concerns remembering of a foe, 
And equal good as many have found cause 
To know, for the forgetting of a friend. 
Second. And the forgetting of a plighted word, 
Speak low indeed! But I do think their span 
They have nearly measured out. "T'was yesterday, 
He called his second council ; of all such 
O’ the Upper House as would attend on it, 
First. Your father would be there. 
Second. 


Ay, he was there, 
With others, 
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First. But what for ? 

Second. Why, know you not? 
If future blame should be to throw it on them, 
To ask advice, to have their countenance ; 
To beg for arms, for men, for money, sir, 
For anything ; he hath no heart this king. 
But none would have believed this even of him, 
Unless they had heard it. Ere the conference 
Broke up, my Lord of Bedford sitting nigh, 
To him the king turns, thinking not a whit 
Of aught—distraught and pale—but his own need. 
‘My lord, you are a good man,’ quoth the king, 
‘You have great influence; you might help me much 
Now, in this exigency of affairs.’ 
Then all did hold their breath and stare at him. 
The duke kept silence for a little space, 
And then he sighed. When he did speak, ‘I am old, 
I cannot help your majesty,’ quoth he, 
‘I had indeed a son.’ The king on this 
Was so struck dumb he could not speak nor move. 
Nor lift his eyes. Those were the tellingest words 
Ever man said. Albeit his heart be cold 
And hard; fenced as with adamantine walls 
Such arrows were of force to pierce them through. 
He felt them. 

First. Ah! his soul did chide with him; 
He heard within, concerning that same vote, 
Fatal, yet righteous on the Exclusion Bill, 
What men say far and wide without. It was 
Revenge for that, brought Russell to the block 
(They are not of a treasonable house) 
He suffered not for treason. No. 

Second. I hold, 
However, with the council that their first 
Need, duty, and necessity, before 
Kings, is for this poor country, this great town. 
After dispersion did they so agree. 
Peace, peace, no rising ; if it be possible 
A quiet tiding over of the times; 
This makes it dutiful to England, best 
Whatever else they mean, they should have met, 
And I would tell you something more. 
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First. What more? 
Second. The queen is gone. 


[A good many youths and boys moving restlessly about. 
Then they pass on a few steps to an oyster-stall, 
where are several groups of women, all looking 
towards Whitehall and talking together. 


You, neighbour, out! 
Ay, and I scarce know why. 


But we know, gossip, we know very well. 
The streets are wet yet. How it rained last night, 
And rained and rained! Our church right opposite 
Was lighted, one might think the very ghosts 
Risen from the bulging churchyard had been glad 
To go inside for shelter. 

Nay, that church, 
Talk not on it tous. The blessed saints, 
The images and relics of the saints, 
Are mean there, ragged. 

"Tis not oft so now. 
They want a Saint-smith for to tinker them, 


What! you unreverent maid. 
The Fathers there 
Are kind though, many aged have their dole. 


Forsooth, they have, poor creatures, there are few 
To care for such, and many a one of them 

As I’ve heard say dies of old age, alas! 

And that’s a shocking scandal. Ay, a shame, 
And should be looked to. 


[A ballad-singer draws near, selling broadsheets. 


Sirs, and my masters, lo, the hue and cry 
After the Father Petre. 
First Gentleman. You were best 
No more to name that priest, sell simpler wares. 
Singer. Nay, cry you mercy, sir, I do but earn 
My bread ; look how the ’prentice lads come on. 


[Several broadsheets are sold. 
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Second (whispering). Ay, look! and yet we tell you it were 
best 
To hide them. We shall make it best. See, here. 


[They both give her money. 


Now sing some ditty of the olden time 
And naught with danger in’t, you understand, 
To rouse and anger any that attend. 

Singer. Forsooth, I thank your honours heartily, 
And shall. Who'll buy! Who'll buy! here’s goodly gear, 
The lamentable ballad of ‘ Cold Comfort,’ 

All on a broadsheet printed plain. The knight, 
And how they parted, he an’ ’s lawful wife, 
A gentlewoman that did love him dear. 


THE LAMENTABLE OLD BALLAD OF ‘COLD COMFORT,’ 
( Sings.) 


‘ And what is your word, mine own good lord, 
Such drerihedd sore ye dree?’ 
‘O, cold comfort, and cold comfort, 
My deare, and my ladie, 
I have slain in fight a comely knight, 
I maun rue it, ayont the sea, 
O cold comfort an’ cold comfort, 
For the wrong was mine, perdie.’ 


Cry, cry, hope goeth by, and the last kind word’s said ; 
There’s no light in his eyes to-night ; would I had died instead. 


‘°’Twas my one brother. He loved none other, 
Men said and swore it, but thee.’ 
*O cold comfort and cold comfort, 
That ever this thing should be.’ 
‘ Right weariful day, right sinful fray, 
All unassoiled lyeth he.’ 
*O cold comfort, ay, cold comfort, 
Ye never had wrong from me.’ 


Fall, fall, faded leaves all, that were in springtide sweet, 
Yea, even so with you, lying low, tredden is joy of the fret. 
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‘Some did me flout, and the sword flew out, 
Stark stares he up from the lea,’ 
*O cold comfort and cold comfort 
So truly I loved but thee, 
I ever amain, will, for ye twain, 
Cry on heaven’s clemencie. 
O cold comfort and cold comfort 
Full bitter thy weird shall be.’ 


There's fear, fear in the high chambere, no more love nor peace, 
No more light on the hearth to-night, nor till the last release. 


‘A hunted man on the welter wan, 
Thy penance thou canst not flee, 

O cold comfort and cold comfort 
Y-witless of remedie.’ 

* But alone faire wife, alone faire wife, 
Maun I sail the wild white sea ?’ 

‘ Ay, cold comfort and cold comfort 
This last look ’twixt thee and me.’ 


Heart, heart, break, for thy part, nought such woe may mend, 
There’s no sun, the sweet day’s done ; break and so an end. 


[As the singer moves on and the people follow they talk again, 


First. Now one may speak, and not to other ears, 
The Queen, sir? 
Second, Ay, sir, she is gone indeed. 
First. It took away my breath to hear the words. 
When was it, and how was it ? 
Second. Sir, twas thus, 
After the council other counsellors 
(Not Father Petre, he, retired to France, 
Of this was blameless. Others of his kind,) 
Wrought with the King and Queen but most with him ; 
She being made of stouter stuff—in brief 
She gave consent upon his plighted word, 
That he would follow her, to take the boy 
And that same night to fly. It was a night, 
Oh such a night! when the poor lady stole 
Disguised to the river edge. 


She had the prince, 
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Second. Ay. 
First. That looks well, looks like a mother, Sir. 
Second. I thought so. They took water at Whitehall, 
She only, with the nurse that carried him 
And an old lord whom Lewis oversea 
Had sent to attend her. Buffeted of wind 
And rain they crossed, but the small unweaned heir 
Made no ado. It was all one to him 
That move might cost him England, and he slept. 
If he return no more there is the king, 
His father, and none else to blame. 


[The ballad-singer, moving nearer, sings again. 


Oh how alas what ails to tell, 
For all that is doth ail ; 

Most fairest fair, ’tis I to-night 
The narrow seas must sail. 


To-night when buds on hawthorn boughs 
Unfold and scent the lea, 

But they shall flower and fall and fruit 
Ere I come home to thee. 


But think you thus, I must be true 
How lone soe’er my lot, 

For what were left was worth a thought, 
If, love, I you forgot. 


And dost thou whisper, ‘ Fancy fleets, 
And vows do nought ayail ; 

For some are known their troth to break 
And some are found to fail ?’ 


Most fairest fair, we love, we part, 
And oft is change below. 

But I forget and you remember! 
No! for ever no. 


If I forget and you forget, 
Thereby no wrong shall be. 

If you forget and I remember, 
Oh! the worse for me. 
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What ails alas, what ails I tell, 
And all that is doth ail. 

O ill-starred wight, ’tis I to-night 
The narrow seas must sail. 


First. The narrow seas, alway the narrow seas. 
Second. Nay, sir, that makes for nothing, 
She knows nought, 

But when some mastering movement is afield 
All things appear to play about it, hint, 
Suggest, betray. The loud clock strikes to tell. 
I say the narrow seas are in the air, 
The fate of England floats on them. The pulse 
Of England, therefore, rises with them, turns, 
Goes down unconsciously upon their tides. 


[A numberof women and lads come running back with 
erties of * The Queen! The Queen!’ 


Second (stepping forward). What of the Queen, good people ? 
A Woman. Sir, they say 
The queen is gone. 
Second. Poor lady, say they so? 
Gone! Well, if this be, I am bold to ask, 
And what could she do better? If you know, 
Speak. Ifthe greatest lady of the land 
Is wanted here by any of you, speak, 
Woman. Though it be good, sir, sure ’tis parlous news. 
First. Ay, parlous; yet how quiet are the streets, 
How empty ; should be if we had our way, 
You comely mothers and fresh daughters here, 
By absence of you all more empty still; 
There is no let, but each may now go home 
And sit by her own fire. 
A Woman. Is aught to fear ? 
Another. Neighbours, the Queen is gone. The gentlemen 
Deny it not. Therefore, is much to fear 
When the news, spreading, brings a crowd toward, 
Soldiers and maybe fighting. Hark ye, maids, 
Where are my two? I’m for home, neighbours, home. 


[Exeunt omnes. 


JEAN INGELOW. 





George Sand’s Childhood. 


UCH has been written about George Sand, but singularly 
little about her childhood. Yet she herself when she set 
to work, between forty and fifty, to write the ‘ Histoire de ma Vie’ 
thought it worth while to fill the best part of two volumes of 
that work with early reminiscences, and she herein judged wisely. 
Genuine records of childish experience are rare enough; and 
George Sand gives us a singularly full record of a singularly full 
childhood. That a story at once so charming and so pathetic 
should have been neglected, by English writers at least, can only 
be set down to the circumstance that it is not clearly marked off 
from the tediously full account of ancestors which precedes it, 
and which is apt to be skipped by the biographer as only pre- 
liminary to the real autobiography.! 

The early reminiscences of a great man or woman have a 
special interest. Schopenhauer has ingeniously traced out the 
essential similarity of the man of genius and the child. What- 
ever the value of this analogy, it is certain that the gifted child 
seems not less but more of a child because of his gifts. This 
is emphatically true of the little lady with whom we are now 
concerned, and of whom, since we are interested in her on her 
own account and not merely as the precursor of the great 
novelist, we shall speak by her rightful name, Aurore Dupin. 

The reader need not be told that the child who was to become 
the representative among modern women of the daring irregu- 
larities of genius was an uncommon child. She would certainly 
have been set down as strange and as deficient in childish traits 
by a commonplace observer. Yet close inspection shows that the 
untamed and untamable ‘oddities’ were, after all, only certain 
common childish impulses and tendencies exalted, or, if the 
reader prefers, exaggerated. Herein lies the chief value of the 
story. To this it may be added that this exaggeration of childish 


1 A selection of scenes from the story, with notes, has been prepared for 


young English students by M. Eugéne Joél, under the title L’Enfance de George 
Sand (Rivingtons). 
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sensibility was set in a milieu admirably fitted to stir and strain 
it to the utmost. It was a motley turbulent world into which 
little Aurore was unceremoniously pitched, and makes the 
chronicle of her experience a thrilling romance. And all this 
experience, it may be said finally, is set down with the untroubled 
regard and the patient hand of one of the old chroniclers. The 
forty years had left the memory tenacious and clear to a remark- 
able degree—in this respect the story will bear comparison with 
the childish recallings of Goethe and the other famous self- 
historians ; at the same time these years had brought the woman’s 
power of quiet retrospect and the artist’s habit of calm, com- 
placent envisagement. Herein lies a further element of value. 
The writer feels her identity with the subject of her memoir: 
she lives over again the passion-storms and ennuis, the reveries 
and hoydenish freaks of little Aurore ; yet she can detach herself 
from her heroine too, and discuss her and her surroundings with 
perfect artistic aloofness. 

Aurore—-or, to give her her full appellation, Amandine-Lucile- 
Aurore Dupin—was born in 1804. Her father, a distinguished 
officer of the Empire, was grandson of Maurice de Saxe, natural 
son of Augustus II., King of Poland. Her mother was a 
daughter of a Parisian bird-seller, and a true child of the people. 
The student of heredity may, perhaps, find in this commingling 
of noble and humble blood a key to much of the wild and bizarre 
in the child as well as in the later woman. However this may 
be, it is certain that the disparate alliance gave the sombre and 
almost tragic hue to the child’s destiny. Through the precious 
years that should be given over to happy play and dreams, she 
was to hear the harsh and dismal contention of class, and hear 
it, too, in the shape of a bawling strife for the possession of 
herself. 

The first home was a humble lodging in Paris. The father 
was away. The mother, disdained by the father’s family, had to 
be hard at work, and the baby had its irregular career fore- 
shadowed by being often handed over to a male nurse, one 
Pierret, an ugly, good-natured, quarrelsome creature, whom an 
accident suddenly made a devoted friend of the small family, and 
who faithfully divided his time between the estaminet and the 
Dupin ménage. 

Beyond a recollection of an accident, a fall against the corner 
of the chimney-piece, which shock, she tells us, ‘opened my mind 
to the sense of life,’ the first three years yield no reminiscences. 
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From that date onwards, however, her memory moves without a 
hitch, and gives us a series of delightful vignette-like pictures 
of child-life. 

Her mother had a fresh, sweet voice, and the first song she 
sang to Aurore was the nursery rhyme— 


Allons dans la grange 

Voir la poule blanche 

Qui pond un bel ceuf d’argent 
Pour ce cher petit enfant. 


I was vividly impressed [she writes] with that white hen and that 
silver egg which was promised me every evening, and for which I 
never thought of asking the next morning. The promise returned 
always, and the naive hope returned with it. 


The legend of little Father Christmas, a good old man with 
a white beard, who came down the chimney exactly at midnight 
and placed a simple present, a red apple or an orange, in her little 
shoe, excited the infantile imagination to unusual activity. 


Midnight, that fantastic hour which children know not, and which 
we point out to them as the unattainable limit of their wakefulness | 
What incredible efforts I made not to fall asleep before the appearance 
of the little old man. I had at once a great desire and a great fear 
to see him ; but I could never keep awake. 


The love of sound, so strong in children, found an outlet in 


playing with some brass wirework on the doors of an alcove near 
her bed. 


My special amusement before going to sleep was to run my fingers 
over the brass network. The little sounds that I drew thence seemed 
to me a heavenly music, and I used to hear my mother say, ‘ There’s 
Aurore playing the wirework.’ 


Her vivid recollection enables her to describe with a sure touch 
the oddly mixed and capriciously changeful feeling of children 
towards their dolls and other simulcra of living creatures. She 
somehow had presented to her a superb Punch, brilliant with 
gold and scarlet, and of whom she was greatly afraid at first, on 
account of her doll. Before going to bed she securely shut up 
this last in a cupboard, and laid the brilliant monster on his back 
on the stove; but her anxieties were not yet over. 


I fell asleep very much preoccupied with the manner of existence of 
this wicked being who was always laughing, and could pursue me with 
his eyes into all the corners of the room. In the night I had a fright- 
ful dream: Punch had got up, his hump had caught on fire on the 
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stove, and he ran about in all directions, chasing now me, now my doll, 
which fled distractedly. Just as he was overtaking us with long jets of 
flame, I awoke my mother with my cries. 


Her childish way of looking at dolls is thus described in another 
place :—- 

I do not remember to have ever believed that my doll was an 
animated being; nevertheless, I have felt for some of my dolls a real 
maternal affection. . . . Children are between the real and the impos- 
sible. They need to care for, to scold, to caress, and to break this fetish 
of a child or animal that is given them for a plaything, and of which 
they are wrongly accused of growing disgusted too quickly. It is quite 
natural, on the contrary, that they should grow disgusted with them. 
In breaking them they protest against the lie. 


She only broke those, she adds, that could not stand the test 
of being undressed, or that proclaimed their unfleshly substance 
by falling and breaking their noses. The fluctuations of childish 
feeling in this matter, and the triumph of faith over doubt in the 
case of a real favourite, are prettily illustrated in a later story of 
how she parted from her doll when she was going from home on a 
long journey :— 


At the moment of setting out I ran to give it a last look, and when 
Pierret promised to come and make it take soup every morning, I began 
to fall into a state of doubt, which children are wont to feel respecting 
the reality of these creatures, a state truly singular, in which nascent 
reason on one side and the need of illusion on the other combat in their 
heart greedy of maternal love. I took the two hands of my doll and 
joined them over its breast. Pierret remarked that this was the attitude 
of a dead person. Thereupon I raised the hands, still joined, above the 
head, in the attitude of despair or of invocation. With this I associated 
a superstitious idea, thinking that it was an appeal to the good fairy, 
and that the doll would be protected, remaining in this position all the 
time of my absence. 


The gift of vivid imagination is probably quite as much a 
torment as a joy to a child, as the story of Punch suggests. 
Aurore’s finely strung nervous organisation exposed her to a pre- 
ternatural intensity of fear, and made any clumsy attempt to 
‘frighten’ by suggestion of ‘ black hole,’ or other childish horror, 
more than ordinarily cruel. One day she had been with her 
mother and Pierret on a visit to her aunt. On returning towards 
the evening she was lazy and wanted the amiable Pierret to carry 
her. So to spur her on her mother threatened in fun to leave her 
alone if she did not come on. The child knew it was not meant, 
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and daringly stopped while the others made a feint of moving on. 
It happened that a little old woman was just then lighting a lamp 
hard by, and, having overheard the talk, turned to the child and 
said in a broken voice, ‘ Beware of me; it is I who take up the 
wicked little girls, and I shut them in my lamp all the night.’ 


It seemed as if the devil had whispered to this good woman the idea 
that would most terrify me. I do not remember ever experiencing such 
a terror as she caused me. The lamp, with its glittering reflector, 
instantly took on fantastic proportions, and I saw myself already shut in 
this crystal prison consumed by the flame which the Punch in petticoats 
made to burst forth at her pleasure. I ran towards my mother utter- 
ing piercing cries. I heard the old woman laugh, and the grating sound 
of the lamp as she remounted gave me a nervous shiver. 


At bottom Aurore’s nature was a happy one, and if it encoun- 
tered in the real world the terrors of childhood, it found in the 
ideal world of fiction its supreme delights. Before she learned to 
read (about four) she had managed to stock her small brain with 
an odd jumble of supernatural imagery, the outcome of fairy 
stories recited to her, and of picture-books setting forth incidents 
from classical mythology and the lives of the saints; and she 
soon began to make artistic use of this motley material. Her 
mother, she tells us, used to shut her within four straw chairs in 
order to keep her from playing with the fire. She would then 
amuse herself by pulling out the straws with her hands (she 
always felt the need of occupying her hands) and composing in a 
loud voice interminable stories. They were of course modelled on 
the familiar fairy-tale pattern. The principal characters were a 
good fairy, a good prince, and a beautiful princess. There were 
but few wicked beings, and never great misfortunes. ‘ All arranged 
itself under the influence of a thought smiling and optimistic as 
childhood.’ These stories, carried on day after day, were the sub- 
ject of amusing comment. ‘ Well, Aurore,’ the aunt used to ask, 
‘hasn’t your prince got out of the forest yet ?’ 

To Aurore’s ardent imagination, play, as the story of the 
doll suggests, was more than the half-hearted make-believe of 
reality that it often is to children. She was able to immerse 
her whole consciousness in the scene, the occupation imagined, 
so as to lose all account of her actual surroundings. One 
evening, at dusk, she and her cousin were playing at chasing 
one another from tree to tree, for which the bed-curtains did duty. 
The room had disappeared for these little day-dreamers; they 
were really in a gloomy country at the oncoming of night, and 
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when they were called to dinner they heard nothing. Aurore’s 
mother had finally to carry her to the table, and she could ever 
after recall the astonishment she felt on seeing the light, the 
table, the real objects about her. 

Even at this tender age the child came into contact with the 
large, mysterious outer world. At her aunt’s home at Chaillot 
there was a garden, the one garden she knew, a small square plot, 
seeming a vast region to Aurore, shut in by walls. At the bottom 
of this garden, on a green terrace, she and her cousin used to play 
at fighting battles. 


One day we were interrupted in our games by a great commotion 
outside. There were cries of ‘ Vive l’Empereur !’ marchings with quick 
step, and then recedings, the cries continuing all the while. The Emperor 
was, in fact, passing at some distance, and we heard the tread of the 
horses and the emotion of the crowd. We could not look over the 
walls, but the whole thing seemed very beautiful to my fancy, and we 
cried with all our strength ‘ Vive l’Empereur !’ transported by a sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm. 


She first saw the Emperor in 1807, from the good Pierret’s 
shoulders, where, being a conspicuous object, she attracted 
Napoleon’s quick eye. ‘I was, as it were, magnetised for a 
moment by that clear look, so hard for an instant, and suddenly 
so benevolent and so sweet.’ 

The storm that was then raging on the sea of European 
politics made itself felt even in the far-off and seemingly shel- 
tered waters of Aurore’s small life. Her father was aide-de-camp 
to Murat at Madrid, and in 1808 the mother resolved to betake 
herself to him with herchild. It was a singular experience for a 
child just completing her fourth year, and the narrative of it is 
romantic enough. Her imagination was strangely affected by the 
sight of the great mountains, which seemed to shut them in and 
to forbid their moving forwards or backwards. Yet she felt no 
fear at the postilion’s malicious fictions about brigands, which 
quite horrified her mother. In Madrid they found themselves 
quartered in a large and magnificent palace. The unaccustomed 
space and splendour at first troubled the child. She was tor- 
mented by the huge pictures from which big heads seemed to 
come out and follow her, and she was further alarmed by a low 
mirror which gave her the first sight of her whole figure and 
made her feel how big she was. 

Murat was not over well pleased at the arrival of his aide-de- 
camp’s wife and child, so an attempt was made to propitiate him 
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by decking this little maiden in a gay and coquettish uniform. 
The child, who was no coquette, seems to have cared but little for 
this performance, and she soon began to find amusement in her 
new sumptuous dwelling. 


As soon as I found myself alone in this large room I placed myself 
before the low glass, and I tried some theatrical poses. Then I took 
my white rabbit, and tried to force it to do likewise; or rather I pre- 
tended to offer it as a sacrifice to the gods, using a footstool as altar... . 
I had not the least feeling of coquetry ; my pleasure came from the make- 
believe that I was playing in a quartette scene in which were two little 
girls and two rabbits, The rabbit and I addressed, in pantomime, 
salutations, threats, and prayers to the personages of the mirror, and 
we danced the bolero with them. 


It was at Madrid that she first made acquaintance with one of 
Nature’s most fascinating mysteries, the echo. 


I studied this phenomenon with an extreme pleasure. What struck 
me as most strange was to hear my own name repeated by my own voice. 
Then there occurred to me an odd explanation. I thought that I was 
double, and that there was round about me another I whom I could not 
see, but who always saw me, since he always answered me, 


She then combined with this strange phenomenon another, 
viz. the red and blue balls (ocular spectra) that she got into her 
eyes after looking at the golden globe of a church glittering 
against the sky, and so found her way to a theory that everything 
had its double—a theory which, Mr. Tylor and others tell us, was 
excogitated in very much the same way by uncivilised man. She 
spent days in trying to get sight of her double. Her mother, 
who one day surprised her in this search, told her it was echo, 
‘the voice in the air!’ 


This voice in the air no longer astonished me, but it still charmed 
me. I was satisfied at being able to name it, and to call to it ‘ Echo, 
are you there? Don’t you hear me? Good day, Echo!’ 


The next event of deep import for Aurore was the sudden 
death of her father by a fall from his horse, which occurred in the 
autumn of the same year. The first visit of the King of Terrors 
to a home has been a black landmark in many a child’s life. 
Aurore was at first ‘annihilated’ by excess of grief and fear, for, 
as she says, ‘childhood has not the strength to suffer.’ The days 
that immediately followed the bringing in of the lifeless body 
were passed in a sort of stupor. Clear recollection dates only 
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from the moment when she was to be clad in the conventional 
black. 


The black made a strong impression on me. I cried in submitting 
to it; for though I had worn the black dress and veil of the Spaniards, 
I had certainly never put on black stockings, and the stockings 
frightened me terribly. I would have it that they were putting on me 
the legs of death, and my mother had to show me that she wore them 
also. 


The father’s death brought a profound change into the child’s 
life. The despised mother had already been recognised by the 
paternal grandmother, and a certain advance made towards the 
appearance of amity. Visits were paid to the grandmother’s 
chateau at Nohant, and it was, in fact, when they were staying 
there that the fatal accident occurred. 

The common loss drew the two women together for a time, 
but the contrasts. of temperament and of education were too 
powerful, and the jealousy which had first directed itself to the 
father now found a new object in his talented child. She has given 
us more than one excellent description of mother and grand- 
mother. The latter,a blonde with white and red complexion, 
imposing air, always dressed in a brown silk robe and a white wig 
frizzled in front, was grave and quiet, ‘a veritable Saxon,’ a friend 
of the ancien régime, a disciple of Voltaire and Rousseau, albeit 
a stickler for the conventionalities of high life. The mother was 
a brunette, of an ardent temperament, endowed with considerable 
talent, yet timid and awkward before grand folk, a Spanish nature, 
jealous and passionate, a true democrat withal, and a worshipper 
of. the Emperor. The problem of dividing poor little Aurore 
between two such women, habiting two distinct worlds, was an 
insoluble one. The grandmother insisted on the advantages of 
bringing up the child as a lady, and the mother, after a hard 
struggle, relinquished her claims, and the girl was handed over to 
the grandmother and transported into the new world of Nohant. 

The story of this struggle, which tore the heart of Aurore as 
much as that of her mother, is a tragedy of child-life. Aurore’s 
instincts bound her to her mother. She implored her not to give 
her up for money—she understood she was to be the richer for the 
change. She was beside herself with joy when her grandmother 
allowed her to visit the maternal home, and she has given us a 
charming account of these visits. The rooms were poor and ugly 
enough by the side of her grandmother’s salons ; yet— 


How good my mother seemed, how amiable my sister, how droll 
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and agreeable my friend Pierret! I could not stop repeating, ‘I am 
here at home: down there I am at the house of my grandmother.’ 
‘Zounds!’ said Pierret; ‘don’t let her go and say chez nous before 
Madame Dupin. She would reproach us with teaching her to talk as 
they do aux-z-halles/’ And then Pierret would burst out into a fit of 
laughter, for he was ready to laugh at anything, and my mother made 


fun of him, and I cried out, ‘How we are enjoying ourselves, at 
home !’ 


When she found she was to live at Nohant she was beside her- 
self with grief, and implored her mother to take her away, and 
to let her join her in some business enterprise. The mother 
seemed at first to yield to these entreaties; but the barriers of 
rank proved to be inexorable, and would not let the little orphan 
pass. The narrative of the final departure of the mother from 
Nohant is deeply pathetic. It was the eve of the parting: and 
the child resolved to write a letter to her mother, in which for 
the last time she poured out her passionate love and her implorings 
to be taken with her. But the house was sentinelled with hostile 
maids, and how to get the letter to its destination? At last, 
lover-like, she bethought her of putting it behind a portrait of 
her grandfather in her mother’s room. To make sure of her 


finding it, she hung her nightcap on the picture, writing on it 
in pencil ‘Shake the portrait!’ The mother came, but a pro- 
voking maid stayed a long half hour with her. Aurore dared not 
move. Then having waited another half hour for the maid to 
fall asleep, she crept to her mother whom she found reading the 
letter and weeping. She pressed her child to her heart, but would 
listen to no more proposals of flight from Nohant. 


I cried no more—I had no more tears ; and I began to suffer from 
a trouble more profound and lacerating than absence. I said to myself, 
‘ My mother does not love me as much as I love her.’ 


In the distraction of her grief she resolved that if it was 
unbearable she would walk to Paris and rejoin her mother; and, 
with characteristic inventiveness, thought out, by help of her fairy 
stories, how she would avoid the anguish of begging by disposing 
of some precious trinkets. 

But the grief, like many another that looks crushing at first, 
proved not unbearable. In time the child learnt to take kindly 
to her new home, and even to love the stately and severe-looking 
grandmama. 


It was verily a new home, thiscountry house at Nohant. Besides 
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the grave grandmama bent on drilling Aurore into the proprieties, 
there was another solemn figure in Deschartres, her friend and 
counsellor, who combined the dissimilar functions of steward of 
the estate and tutor of the young people. His pupils were 
Aurore herself, a half-brother, Hippolyte, whose birth added one 
more irregularity to the family history, and of whom the Histoire 
has much to say. Hippolyte was a wild-tempered youth, more 
given to mischievous adventure and practical joke than to serious 
study, and proved a considerable set-off to the formal gravity of 
the elders of the household. A second youthful companion was 
supplied in Clotilde, a girl of humble parentage, who was probably 
introduced by the authorities as a concession to Rousseau’s teach- 
ing, and who supplied a link between the young lady and the 
peasant world she was to love and to portray. Beyond the house 
was the unpretending country of Le Bas Berry, with its ‘landes’ 
or wastes, the ‘ Vallée Noire’ of Aurore’s early descriptions, which 
more than one of our writers have found half English in character, 
and which was to become for the girl what the Midlands were to 
George Eliot. 

The first effect of this forced separation from the mother 
seems to have been to throw Aurore in upon herself, and to 
confirm her natural tendency to reverie. She speaks at this 
stage much of her day-dreaming, which overtook her both when 
alone and when joining her companions in play. It visited her 
regularly as she sat at her mother’s feet in the evening listening 
to her reading, with an old screen covered with green taffeta 
between her and the fire. 


I saw a little of the fire through this worn taffeta, and it formed on 
it little stars, whose radiation I increased by blinking my eyes. Then 
little by little I lost the meaning of the phrases which my mother read. 
Her voice threw me into a kind of moral stupor, in which it was impos- 
sible for me to follow an idea. Images began to design themselves 
before me, and came and settled on the green screen. They were woods, 
meadows, rivers, towns of a grotesque and gigantic architecture, as I have 
often seen them in dreams ; enchanted palaces with gardens like nothing 
that exists, with thousands of birds of azure, gold, and purple, which 
sprang on the flowers and let themselves be caught. . . . There were 
roses—green, black, violet, and especially blue.' .. . I closed my eyes 
and still saw them, but when I reopened them I could only find them 
again upon the screen. 


As at Madrid, so at Nohant: the splendour of her new home 


} A blue rose was for a long time the favourite dream of Balzac. 
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caused her alarm at first. On the wall-paper of her bedroom 
above each door was a large medallion with a figure: the one a 
joyous dancing Flora; the other a grave, severe Bacchante, stand- 
ing with arm stretched out leaning on her thyrsus. The first was 
beloved, the second dreaded. The child’s bed was so placed that 
she had to turn her back on her favourite. She hid her head 
under the bedclothes and tried not to see that terribly stern 
Bacchante, but in vain. 


In the middle of the night I saw it leave its medallion, glide along 
the door, grow as big as a real person (as children say), and, walking 
to the opposite door, try to snatch the pretty nymph from its niche. 
She uttered piercing cries, but the Bacchante paid no heed to them. 
She pulled and tore the paper till the nymph detached herself and 
fled into the middle of the chamber. The other pursued her thither, 
and as the poor fugitive threw herself on my bed in order to hide her- 
self under my curtain, the furious Bacchante came towards me and 
pierced us both with its thyrsus, which had become a steeled lance, and 
whose every stroke was to me a wound of which I felt the pain. 


In her play with Ursule and Hippolyte she continued to in- 
dulge in her passion for vivid imaginative realisation. When 
playing at crossing the windings of a river, rudely marked with 


chalk on the floor, five minutes would suffice to generate this 
kind of hallucination. 


I lost all notion of reality, and believed I could see the trees, the water, 
the rocks—a vast country—and the sky, now bright, now laden with 
clouds which were about to burst and increase the danger of crossing 
the river. In what a vast space children think they are acting when 
they thus walk from table to bed, from the fireplace to the door ! 


On one of these occasions, Hippolyte, with the boy’s bent to 
realism, took the water jug, and pouring its contents on the floor, 
produced a closer semblance of the river. The natural consequence 
followed : the children, wholly absorbed in their little drama, were 
caught by Aurore’s mother in the very act of paddling with naked 
feet and legs in a dirty puddle formed by the water and the 
staining of the floor, and were visited with summary chastisement. 

More daring pranks would sometimes be ventured on with 
Hippolyte. One day, as Deschartres was away shooting, the boy 
got one of his works on Incantation, and tried, much in the 
fashion of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, to get a peep at 
the supernatural. Mysterious lines, digits, &c., were duly traced 
on the floor with chalk, and other preparations carried out. Then 
they awaited with deepening agitation the first indication of 
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euccesd, the darting out of a blue flame on certain digits or figures. 
Long minutes passed, yet no blue flame, no devil’s horns, appeared 
to thrillthe eager watchers. At length Hippolyte, in order to keep 
up the girl’s excitement, put his ear to the floor and declared 
that he could hear the crackling sound of aflame. But it was all 
in vain. After all it was but a game, ‘though a game that made 
our hearts beat.’ 

.Hippolyte was given to dangerous experiments, which he 
dignified by high-sounding names. Thus he one day put gun- 
powder into a big log and threw this into the fire, with the view of 
blowing the saucepan into the kitchen, an occupation which he 
pleasantly described as studying the theory of volcanoes. He 
succeeded in leading on Aurore into pranks of a decidedly hoyden- 
ish character, and such as must have sadly grieved the decorous 
grandmama had she known of them. They one day went so far 
as to dig a trough across the garden-path, fill this with light wet 
earth, duly cover it with sticks and leaves, and then watch the 
pedantic Deschartres, who was particularly vain of his white stock- 
ings, as with the stiff, pompous gait of the pedagogue he marched 
straight into the trap. 

Such a child as Aurore, with her fits of reverie alternating 
with somewhat rude outbursts of animal spirits, was not easily 
drilled in those proprieties on which Madame Dupin set so high a 
value. This good lady took great pains to make Aurore walk 
properly, wear her gloves, give up the familiar ‘thou,’ and adopt 
the stilted mode of address of the fashionable world. But she 
did not appreciate these educational experiments. ‘It seemed to 
me that she shut me in with herself in a big box when she said 
to me, “ Amusez-vous tranquillement.”’ While, for the sake of 
pleasing her guardian, she outwardly conformed to the rules of 
society, in her heart she remained a rebel, and was dreadfully 
bored, when she ceased to be amused, by her grandmother’s ‘ old 
Countesses.’ One exception to her general dislike of the grand 
personages she had now to meet was made in the case of her great: 
uncle, the Abbé of Beaumont. He seems to have been a man of 
ability and culture, as well as of amiable heart, and he proved a 
good friend of the family after the death of Colonel Dupin by 
improvising the distraction of a comedy at Nohant, in which 
Deschartres’ flute did duty as orchestra, and the little Aurore was 
called on to dance a ballet all by herself. The Abbé’s house, 
which was decorated throughout in the style of Louis XIV., filled 
her with admiration, and she loved to wander, candle in hand, 
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alone through its vast salons while the older people were absorbed 
in their cards. This grand-uncle, by the by, served in part as the 
prototype of the Canon in ‘ Consuelo.’ 

The formal teaching was mostly handed over to Deschartres, 
though the grandmother gave instruction in music. Aurore can 
hardly be said to have been a backward child. She read well at 
four. Towards five she learnt to write, but not having patience 
to copy out the alphabet, struck out an original orthography of 
her own, and indited letters in this to Ursule and Hippolyte. It 
was, she tells us, very simple and full of hieroglyphics. She 
devoured a certain class of books, and found delight for five or 
six months in the stories of Madame d’Aulnoy and of Perrault, 
which she came across at Nohant. She adds that though she has 
never re-read them since, she could repeat them all from beginning 
to end. She tried, out of regard to her grandmama, to take 
kindly to arithmetic, Latin, and French versification, which Des- 
chartres taught her, but could not master her dislike. After a 
little scene, in which the passionate Deschartres threw a big 
dictionary at the girl’s head, the Latin had to be given up altogether. 
The study she liked best was history, since it gave her the chance 
of indulging in the pleasures of imagination. She had to prepare 
extracts from a book for her grandmother, and as she soon found 
that these were not compared with the original, she began to 
introduce additions of her own. Without altering essential facts, 
she tells us, she would place the historical personage in new 
imaginary situations, so as to develop the character more com- 
pletely. In truth, she seems to have used history very much after 
the fashion which Aristotle, and after him Lessing, recommend to 
the poets, varying the situation, but leaving the character intact. 

In addition to these more solid studies, the young lady had 
special lessons in dancing and in calligraphy. Both the dancing- 
master and the writing-master came in for her ridicule. The 
latter, she tells us, was 


a professor of large pretensions, capable of spoiling the best hand with 
his systems. ... He had invented various instruments by which he 
compelled his pupils to hold up the head, to keep the elbow free, three 
fingers extended on the pen, and the little finger stretched on the paper 
in such a way as to support the weight of the hand. 


It must have been a joyous moment for Aurore when she was 

set free from the restraints and impositions of the chateau for a 

couple of hours’ visit to some adjoining farm, where she could 

shout, laugh, and romp with the peasant girls, Here she would 
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climb the trees, rush wildly down from the top to the bottom of a 
mountain of sheaves in the barn, and do other outrageous things ; 
or when the dream-mood was on her she would quietly contem- 
plate her rustic friends as they tended the lambs, hunted for eggs, 
or gathered fruit from the orchard, weaving their figures into one 
of her interminable romances. 

Among the charming rural pictures that her pen has drawn for 
us in these recollections there is one of a swineherd, called 
Plaisir, for whom she conceived a strange friendship. She loved 
to watch his odd figure, always clothed in a blouse and hemp 
trousers ‘which with his hands and naked feet had taken the 
colour and the hardness of the earth, armed with a triangular 
iron instrument, ‘the sceptre of swine herds,’ and looking like ‘a 
gnome of the glebe, a kind of devil between man and werwolf.’ 
As the swine turned up the soil with their snouts, the birds would 
come to forage. . 


Sometimes these birds perched on the hog merely to get warm, or in 
order the better to observe the labour from which they were to profit. 
I have often seen an old ashy rook balancing himself there on one leg 
with a pensive and melancholy air, while the hog bored deeply in the 
soil, and by these labours caused it oscillations which disturbed it, 


rendered it impatient, and finally drove it to correct this clumsiness by 
strokes of its beak. 


Nor was it merely as playmates that the young lady from the 
chateau deigned to associate With the peasantry. She threw 
herself with ardent sympathy into the hard toilsome life of the 
people. Thus one day, as she chanced to see an old woman 
stooping as well as her stiff limbs allowed her, to gather sticks in 
her grandmother’s garden, she set vigorously to work with bill- 
hook cutting dry wood, working late into the evening, and forget- 
ting all about her meal, for she was ‘strong as a peasant girl.’ 
She then set out with bloodstained face and hands, and with a 
weight greater than that of her own body, for the poor woman’s 
hut, where she enjoyed a well-earned slice from her black loaf. 

This contact with the rustic mind, so oddly introduced into the 
fashionable scheme of education in deference to Rousseau, exerted 
a profound effect on the child’s imagination. She listened eagerly 
to the superstitious stories which the hemp-dressers related when 
they came to crush the hemp, sitting in the moonlight within 
view of the crosses of acemetery. Among these were a sacristan’s 
gruesome stories of interments and of the rats that lived in the 
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belfry. The doings of those rats, she tells us, would of them- 
selves filla volume. He knew them all, and had given them the 
names of the more important among the deceased villagers. They 
were very clever and could, among other exploits, arrange grains 
or beans given them in the form of a circle enclosing a cross. It 
is hardly surprising to learn that these stories robbed Aurore of 
her sleep. 

The rustic legend of the grande béte much exercised the girl's 
brain. She tried to reconcile the superstition with what she had 
learnt about the animal kingdom. And in this way she concluded 
that the creature must be a member of a species almost entirely 
extinct. She imagined it as leading a solitary existence, able to 
survive the rest of its species by hiding during the day and 
wandering at night. This weird conception soon began to expand 
into a zoological romance. 

If the girl’s imaginative impulse had been excited by her 
historical studies, it could not but be roused to preternatural 
activity by the stirring political events of the time. In 1812, when 
she was just eight years old, occurred Napoleon’s disastrous 
invasion of Russia. The absence of all news of the army for 
fifteen days gave a new direction to her reverie, 


I imagined that I possessed wings, that I darted through space, and 
that peering into the abysses of the horizon I discovered the vast snows 
and the endless steppes of White Russia. I hovered, took my bearings 
in the air, and at last spied the wandering columns of our unhappy 
legions. I guided them towards France—for that which tormented 
me the most was that they did not know where they were, and that 
they were moving towards Asia, plunging more and more into deserts 
as they turned their backs on the West. 


A quaint illustration of the conflict the child’s mind was 
passing through under the contradictory impressions of Napoleon’s 
character received from her mother and from her new instructors 
at Nohant, is given us in the following :— 


Once I dreamt I carried him (the Emperor) through space and set 
him on the cupola of the Tuileries. There I had a long talk with him, 
put him a thousand questions, and said to him, ‘ If thou prove thyself by 
thy answers, as people say, a monster, an ambitious man, a drinker of 
blood, I will cast thee down and dash thee to pieces on the threshold of 
thy palace; but if thou justify thyself, if thou be what I have believed, 
the good, the great, the just Emperor, the father of the French, I will 
replace thee on thy throne, and with my sword of fire defend thee from 
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thy enemies,’ He thereupon opened his heart and confessed that he 
had committed many faults from too great a love of glory, but he swore 
that he loved France, and that henceforth he would only think of the 
happiness of the people. On this I touched him with my sword of fire, 
which rendered him invulnerable. 


Even a very slight sketch of this strangely conditioned child- 
life ought to include some reference to the curious religious 
experiences. These, however, may perhaps best be dealt with in 
connection with the remarkable revolution of religious feeling 
which the girl underwent later on at the convent where her 
education was completed. 


JAMES SULLY. 





Miss Short’s Stratagem. 


CHAPTER I. 


ADY BAGSHOT often remarked of herself that she never 
formed a hasty friendship. Her sudden intimacy with Evan- 
geline S. Short may therefore be taken as the exception which 
proves the rule. The acquaintance between these two ladies was 
highly beneficial to both of them; for Miss Short got by Lady 
Bagshot’s means an introduction to the very cream and flower of 
London society, and Lady Bagshot had the pleasure of chaperoning 
a young lady who was very good-looking and vivacious, and was 
reported to be enormously rich, and this difficult and delicate 
duty was intensely agreeable to her Ladyship. 

Miss Short was, in fact, so very attractive that Lady Bagshot’s 
own importance in society was immensely increased. Ubicunque 
fuerit corpus, illic congregabuntur et aquile. Heiresses are run 
after in these days, and Lady Bagshot’s drawing-room—where the 
furniture was rather dingy and tarnished—could now be filled 
whenever she pleased with the choicest specimens of our gilded 
youth. This was highly agreeable to her Ladyship, who used 
mentally to run over a list of Gistinguished names with the 
greatest satisfaction. There were the men whose acquaintance 
with Miss Short had deepened into an admiration prophetic of 
serious consequences. First, there was Sir Englefield Green, a 
prominent member of the Four-in-Hand Club and the best-dressed 
man in London, Nobody could be run after more than he was, 
and yet he found time to accept all Lady Bagshot’s invitations. 
Again, there was the Marquis of Hammersmith, who had recently 
succeeded to the title, and who was the possessor of the famous 
Hammersmith diamonds. There were a great many others. Miss 
Short was the success of the season, and Lady Bagshot was not a 
little proud of it, and her satisfaction reached its highest pitch 
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when she had to chaperon her fair charge at a certain garden- 
party, where the fair guest was distinguished by the special regard 
of a Personage. 

‘I suppose,’ she reflected, ‘it’s partly because she is an 
American. For I don’t think I ever saw so many nice-looking 
girls out as there are this season.’ 

Lady Bagshot had made Miss Short’s acquaintance in this way. 
There had been in the early part of the spring a party of American 
ladies staying at the Hotel Cosmopolitain, and one of them had a 
letter of introduction. On her second visit she brought with her 
two other members of the party, one of whom she introduced as 
Miss Evangeline S. Short, of Gettysburgville. 

‘Gettysburgville is one of our western cities,’ said the young 
lady from Boston, as if to apologise for any defects which might 
be discernible in her friend. 

But Lady Bagshot took a fancy to the young lady from 
Gettysburgville, and this on further acquaintance developed into 
an affectionate admiration. 

‘She is extremely nice,’ her Ladyship remarked to the 
Baronet, her husband; ‘ very good-looking, and then she dresses 
well. And she is so unsophisticated, so unconventional... I am 
really very fond of her indeed.’ 

Then came a day near the end of April when Miss Short came 
to say good-bye. 

‘I am very much obliged to you, Lady Bagshot,’ said the girl. 
‘I’m real sorry that I’ve got to go. I suppose you’re not likely 
to be in the States ?’ 

Lady Bagshot expressed the greatest dismay at this news. 

‘ You are going away,’ she said, ‘ just when the season is about 
to begin. It is quite ridiculous. You really ought to stop—you 
must stop—till Ascot at least.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied the young lady, ‘I guess I’d as soon stay. But 
I don’t see how I can. The rest of our party is going to Ttaly to 
look at pictures. Going to study the early I-talian masters, I 
b’lieve. I guess I don’t want to study much. I want to have a 
good time, and not to go fooling round a lot of galleries.’ 

‘Then why do you go?’ asked her Ladyship. 

‘I’m not going,’ Evangeline replied. ‘I’ve seen as many 
pictures in London as I want to see. I don’t feel like pictures 
every day. I'm going back to the States. Maybe, I'll come 
over again in the Fall.’ 


‘But then the season will be over,’ said Lady Bagshot, her 
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voice mounting almost to a scream. ‘London will be empty; 
there won’t be a soul in town.’ 

*Is that so ?’ replied Miss Short. ‘Well, I’m real sorry. But 
I suppose I can’t stop over here by myself, not even with a maid. 
They don’t do that sort of thing in this country, I’m told. I 
might ask mamma to come out, and maybe she would. But she 
don’t often care to voyage much.’ 

Lady Bagshot took a great resolution. 

‘Stop with me,’ she said. ‘ Why shouldn’t you? I shall be 
delighted to have you, and there’s lots of room in the house.’ 

Miss Short jumped up and kissed Lady Bagshot on both 
cheeks. 

‘This is kind of you, Lady Bagshot,’ she said. ‘I'd just love 
to stop, but——I might be in your way, you know.’ 

Lady Bagshot protested vehemently against this supposition. 

‘ Well, then,’ said the fair Evangeline, ‘I guess I'll stop. I’m 
just dying to see a London season, that’s the fact. And I don’t 
think I’ll want much room: I’ve only four trunks.’ . 

Now it was Lady Bagshot’s turn to administer a salute to her 
young friend. She did so with the appropriate enthusiasm, and 
then begged her to commence her stay at once. 

‘Tl come to-morrow,’ Evangeline said simply. ‘I'll just 
cable over to mamma and tell her what I’m going to do. I've 
taken my berth in the Tuscany, but I suppose I can let that 
slide.’ 

And so it happened that Miss Short came to live with Lady 
Bagshot, and under her protection made her début on the stage 
of society. 

During the first day or two of her stay Lady Bagshot asked 
herself with a little uneasiness whether she had not been a little 
rash in taking up so very decidedly a girl of whom she really 
knew so little, but these misgivings did not last long. She never 
doubted that Miss Short was very rich, and that was a great thing. 
And then she liked her, which was perhaps nearly as much. 

One morning, however, during the early days of Miss Short’s 
residence, her Ladyship did undergo a certain amount of alarm. 

About eleven o’clock it occurred to her that she hadn't seen 
her young charge for some time, and was told that Miss Short had 
gone out. 

‘With Sir Henry?’ she inquired in the tone of one who was 
sure of the answer. 

*No, my lady,’ replied the footman who had given the in- 
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formation ; ‘Miss Short went out alone. It was more than a hour 
ago,’ he added solemnly. 

Lady Bagshot’s dismay didn’t last very long, for just as she 
was sending the tidings to her husband at his club, Evangeline 
drove up in a hansom, bright and beaming. 

‘Well, you see,’ she said in explanation, ‘I wanted some 
candy, and I thought there must be a candy-store on Oxford 
Street. I went along three or four blocks, and then I concluded 
to take a hansom. The man didn’t seem rightly to understand 
what it was I wanted, but at last I got it fixed, and he took me to 
a store where I got the most elegant candy I’ve had since I left 
the States. Then I thought I'd go to the bank—way down town, 
you know—that’s why I’ve been so long.’ 

Lady Bagshot tore up the letter she had written, and then 
gently admonished her friend. 

‘ We can always send out for anything you may want, and I’m 
sure Sir Henry will be able to manage your money matters for 
you. I would if I could, but I don’t understand these things.’ 

‘Oh, that’s simple enough,’ Evangeline replied. ‘ You just 
write out a slip of paper, and put down as much money as you 
want, and then you write your name on the back, and they give 
you the money. Business is very easy when you come to do it. 
Only you ought always to go to the bank yourself, because when 
they send you the money by post they cut the notes in two, and 
then sometimes I get the wrong halves.’ 

Miss Short took out her pocket-book, which her visit to the 
bank had filled with notes. Then an idea seemed to strike her. 

‘I know,’ she said, ‘ you are just real mad with me because I 
have been round the City by myself. I am sorry I didn’t think. 
If I am going to do anything wrong, tell me right away. I can’t 
keep track of what one may do and what one mayn’t, but I'll do 
everything just as you tell me.’ 

Lady Bagshot kissed her young friend in enthusiastic forgive- 
ness, and promised the easiest and gentlest of guidance. 

‘Girls have a great deal more liberty than they used to have,’ 
she said, ‘and I don’t see that they are any the worse for it.’ 

The next few days were very delightful to both ladies, for 
Evangeline, after a prolonged inspection of the contents of the 
four trunks, decided that new dresses would be necessary; and 
though Lady Bagshot did not see the necessity so plainly as her 
young friend, she carefully abstained from offering any opposition. 
Her own relations with her dressmaker were just at that time 
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(owing to Sir Henry’s meanness) a little strained, and she was 
very pleased to be able to introduce a customer who ordered freely, 
was indifferent to prices, and shared the Transatlantic partiality 
for paying cash. And then the consulting, the choosing, the 
fitting, the taking in and letting out, the retitting and the trying 
on—all these are pleasures too subtle and ‘too sweet for words,’ 
and not even to be dimly apprehended by that half of humanity 
which is prosaically clad by tailors. 

I do not propose to give an account of Miss Short’s triumphs in 
society—equipped for conquest, she conquered. Girls who were 
envious of her good looks couldn’t help admiring her frocks, and 
though she neither whistled nor played the banjo, she was still a 
striking social success, and got almost as much attention as the 
Manganese Monarch himself. 

‘She is really very entertaining,’ said Sir Henry to his wife. 
‘It is like a page out of Bret Harte to listen to her—the “ Society 
upon the Stanislow,” “ heaving rocks,” and all that sort of thing, 
don’t you know?’ 

Miss Short’s career can be traced by the curious in the columns 
of the society papers, and details of her dresses can be gathered 
from a morning paper which devotes a good deal of its space to 
millinery and the kindred subjects. 

‘Gettysburgville Takes the Cake!’ is the heading of the para- 
graph which describes Evangeline’s attire at the very distinguished 
garden-party I have alluded to. 

And through all these splendours Miss Short bore herself with 
atact and dexterity which won the enthusiastic approbation of her 
chaperon. And even if she was sometimes a little unguarded in 
her talk, this very indiscretion seemed to have its purpose. 

For example, one Sunday she and Lady Bagshot were sitting 
for a little while in the Park, and Sir Englefield Green had come 
and secured the next chair. A young lady passed and bowed 
slightly to Miss Short, who returned the salute. 

‘You know Miss Phipps ?’ queried the Baronet. 

‘I met her last night at Lady Bounder’s. She didn’t seem to 
know a soul and sat in a corner. I thought she must be just 
taking root.’ 

‘I wonder,’ remarked the Baronet, ‘that she could get in there 
at all. She is rich, you know, but bad style. Her father’s in the 
City, in the tallow business. Her brother was in my regiment, 
and they used to call him Dips, you know.’ 

Miss Short didn’t laugh, 
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‘Well,’ she said, ‘I suppose it is very funny; but then my 
father was in business too, and there is not mighty much differ- 
ence between tallow and oil.’ 

The Baronet looked very serious. 

‘Oh, but, Miss Short,’ he said in an anxious tone, ‘ you know 

‘you are an American, and that makes all the difference, you 
know.’ 

‘Why does it?’ she inquired. 

‘Oh, I don’t know why it does, but it does, you know. Ask 
Lady Bagshot. Besides, most Americans have made their money 
in oil.’ 

Miss Short did not reply, and after some cogitation Sir Engle- 
field continued : 

* You see, Miss Short, if you had been in business here you 
wouldn’t have been so charming as you are. You would have 
dropped your h’s-and talked about your mar!’ 

‘I did not notice those peculiarities in Miss Phipps,’ the young 
lady replied with an entire change from her usual manner. 

Lady Bagshot rose, and reflected, as she walked home with her 
young friend, that she had managed a difficult point with the 


greatest dexterity. For Sir Englefield Green was after this more 
attentive than ever to Miss Short, as if anxious to show that the 
oil of her deceased parent did not in the least diminish the ad- 
miration which her charms had excited in his bosom, 





CHAPTER II. 


WHEN the London season began to draw to a close Miss Short 
spoke of returning to America. 

‘I’ve had a very ve-ry good time,’ she said, ‘and I am not 
going to forget it.’ 

But Lady Bagshot protested against her departure ; she ought 
to stop longer, she must stop, she couldn’t let her go. And again 
the young lady yielded. A yacht was chartered—Miss Short in- 
sisted on paying for it as she had suggested the idea—and they 
had a fortnight in the Solent. Then they set off to Homburg, 
Sir Henry Bagshot, released from his parliamentary duties, ac- 
companying them. And then Sir Englefield Green, who had been 
at Cowes, arrived at Homburg, and a day later the visitors’ list in- 
cluded the name of the Marquis of Hammersmith. 
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‘It is something for Sir Englefield to come, my dear,’ said 
Lady Bagshot to her friend—‘ to miss the grouse, you know ; he 
has one of the best moors in Scotland.’ 

Two days after his arrival Sir Englefield called and asked to 
see Miss Short. Their interview lasted some time, and as soon as 
it was over the Baronet returned to his hotel and told his man to 
pack his portmanteau. That evening he left Homburg, with the 
design. of getting to his Scotch moors as soon as possible. 

Evangeline said nothing to Lady Bagshot about the interview, 
but that lady drew her conclusions. 

‘She has refused him,’ she said to her husband. ‘I never 
thought she would, after seeing his place in Sussex.’ 

‘Perhaps she prefers the Marquis,’ suggested Sir Henry. 

‘It is the Hammersmith diamonds,’ said his wife. ‘ American 
girls are crazy about diamonds.’ 

‘Perhaps the Marquis won’t come forward after all,’ said the 
Baronet doubtfully. 

But Lady Bagshot was certain he would. 

She was right, though Lord Hammersmith was not so preci- 
pitate as his rival had been, and, in consequence, more than a 
fortnight elapsed before he found it necessary to try a change 
of air. 

Lady Bagshot was quite bewildered when she learned that 
Evangeline had rejected the Marquis. She didn’t express her 
disapproval to the young lady, but rushed off to her husband to 
acquaint him with her disappointment. 

‘I thought it was as good as settled,’ she said ; ‘she seemed 
to like him so much. What can she mean? There was a duke 
who Can she be thinking of the duke, the only marriage- 
able duke ?’ 

Sir Henry Bagshot laid down the paper he was reading and 
looked at his wife. 

‘Have you seen the Times?’ he said. Then he pointed to 
a column, and Lady Bagshot, reading, saw the connection of ideas. 
A great cyclone had swept over some of the western States of 
America, causing immense damage ; lives had been lost, property 
to the amount of millions of dollars had been destroyed. Gettys- 
burgville had been almost completely destroyed, the inhabitants 
escaping only with their lives. Thousands had been reduced 
from opulence to absolute want. 

‘That may be a very serious piece of news for our young 
friend,’ said Sir Henry gravely. 
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‘Her money comes chiefly from real estate,’ said Lady Bag- 
shot; ‘she told me so once. Real estate means houses, doesn’t 
it? And if Gettysburgville is all blown down, she may have lost 
everything.’ 

‘That is hardly probable,’ said Sir Henry, ‘ but she must have 
lost a good deal, I should think. And then, with her expensive 
habits, and you know how she’s been taken up. . . . A dethroned 
heiress... 

‘Oh, I wonder,’ sighed her ladyship, ‘if we could contrive to 
get the Marquis back. He never reads the papers, or anything 
else, and he mayn’t have heard of it.’ 

‘You must break the news to her,’ said the Baronet, inwardly 
glad that the disagreeable task couldn’t be assigned to him. Lady 
Bagshot read the column through half-a-dozen times in the vain 
attempt to extract some spark of comfort, or at least of hope, from 
it, Then, the paper still in her hand, she went to the room 
where Evangeline was writing. 

‘This is a dreadful piece of news, my dear,’ she said, ‘ but 
don’t be frightened. Things may not be so bad as they look. 
These newspaper correspondents exaggerate dreadfully.’ Miss 
Short read the telegram, and looked grave. 

‘What a dreadful calamity!’ she said. ‘And Washington 
Street, where we stayed, quite destroyed. It was really a fine 
street too.’ 

Lady Bagshot saw that the personal aspect of the calamity had 
not dawned on the inexperienced young girl. 

‘ Will you lose much ?’ she said. 

‘1?’ said Evangeline; ‘oh, no. Mamma and Aunt Lydia are 
at Newport.’ 

*I meant in property—your real estate.’ 

The young lady sprang up and rushed to the window. When 
she turned round again her face was scarlet. 

‘Lady Bagshot,’ she said, ‘I have a confession to make. 
I have been deceiving you. I don’t belong to Gettysburg- 


ville; I was only there about a month. I haven’t any property 
there.’ 


‘Then you are not rich, as everybody supposes?’ said Lady 
Bagshot. 

‘Excuse me,’ said the young lady with an almost imperceptible 
shade of hauteur in her tone. ‘I do not know what people have 
been good enough to suppose about my circumstances; I am not 
responsible for their suppositions, But I imagine I may call my- 
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self tich, for I have got things as I wanted them, and have never 
spent more than a small part of my income.’ 

Lady Bagshot looked a little reassured. 

‘How then have you been deceiving me, my dear?’ she asked. 

Evangeline smiled a little, and looked confused. ‘I am not 
an American,’ she said, ‘ and I let you think I was,’ 

‘Not an American!’ gasped the elder lady. Surprise almost 
overcame her. 

‘No,’ was the reply, ‘I have been in America, that is all. I am 
really a cockney, born within the sound of Bow Bells; and the 
money I have was made in London.’ 

‘You said something about oil,’ remarked her ladyship, still 
bewildered. 

‘I was right,’ said the young lady calmly. ‘Not oil wells, 
however, but oil shops. There are I don’t know how many of 
them, from Hornsey to Peckham, and from Poplar to Shepherd’s 
Bush.’ 

‘I don’t know where these places are!’ interrupted Lady 
Bagshot feebly. 

‘Well, you know Kensington; there’s one there—Hilton, 
Basset & Short; you may see the name over the window. My 
poor papa was the Short. He was the Basset and the Hilton too, 
for that matter. It’s a limited liability company now, and I hold 
nearly half the shares. Then papa had built a lot of houses 
between Bow and Stratford. You won’t know where those places 
are, but the rental of the houses comes to something considerable.’ 

‘But why did you pretend to be an American?’ inquired 
Lady Bagshot, duly impressed by Evangeline’s last words. 

The young lady was silent for a little while. 

‘It was an idea that came to me,’ she said. She was again 
silent, her cheeks colouring. Then she went on: 

‘ Listen, Lady Bagshot. You have been very kind to me, and I 
will tell you all about it. After papa died, mamma and I lived 
in our new house at Leytonstone. You must come and see it 
some day. We didn’t see many people, and I used to read a lot 
of novels—society novels, you know. AndI used to think how 
nice it must be to be in society, and to meet such nice men, so 
handsome and refined and interesting. But I didn’t see how to 
manage it, and mamma didn’t know anything about it either. 
Then we went to America to see a married sister of hers—Aunt 
Lydia, you know; and while we were there I met a young lady 
belonging to the place, who had been in London, and had mixed 
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with a lot of very nice people. It is so easy for Americans 
whoever they are—rich Americans,I mean. Then I thought that 
I—you know what happened, Lady Bagshot. The worst of it was, 
I had to leave poor mamma on the other side; she couldn’t pass 
for an American, she drops her /’s. Now, can you forgive me?’ 

‘Forgive you!’ said her Ladyship. ‘I like you very much 
indeed. Of course, I am sorry that you are a—that you are not 
an American, but then that can’t be helped. I must tell Sir 
Henry ; he will enjoy the joke immensely. How did you manage 
it so cleverly ?’ 

‘Oh,’ said the young lady, ‘I tried to get the accent as well 
as I could. And I wrote out lists of American words, with the 
English opposite, you know: “ bootlace”—“shoe-string,” “station” 
—** depot,” and so on; and I used to look it over every now and 
again, and see what words I could bring in. But I felt that I was 
doing it very clumsily, and that I should betray myself—give 
myself away, I would have said half-an-hour ago.’ 

‘You did it wonderfully well,’ said Lady Bagshot. ‘I can 
hardly believe now you are not an American. Did Sir Englefield 
Green find it out ?’ 

‘I told him,’ the young lady said with a slight blush, ‘and 
then he withdrew the proposal he had done me the honour to 
make, If I had been an American he was ready to love me with 
all his might, but—I think he had seen the name over the shop door. 
I thought of telling him that it was American oil, but I didn’t.’ 

‘Sir Englefield is a parvenu, interrupted Lady Bagshot. 
‘His grandfather was something or other; Sir Henry will tell 
you.’ 

‘Perhaps I ought to say,’ said the young lady, ‘that he wrote 
afterwards to make it up, but I declined with thanks.’ 

‘But the Marquis, my dear, did you tell him too?’ 

‘No, I didn’t,’ said the girl slowly. ‘I don’t care for the . 
Marquis. You know, Lady Bagshot, society isn’t what I expected 
to find it, when I read novels in our garden at Leytonstone. It 
is not nearly so interesting. The men are conceited and stupid, 
oh, so stupid! And they don’t seem to know anything. I 
thought I hadn’t learned much in Miss Bailey’s Academy at 
Woodford ; but these men, oh dear! So I have made up my 
mind what to do. I will go over to America, and bring mamma 
back to England. And then we’ll live at Leytonstone just as we 
did before, except that perhaps you and Sir Henry will come down 
and see us sometimes when you can. Promise me this, Lady 
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Bagshot, for I like you very much indeed, though I have deceived 
you shamefully.’ 

‘ Evangeline,’ said Lady Bagshot, ‘I won’t hear of such a plan. 
You mustn’t bury yourself at Leytonstone, wherever that place is. 
You must have another season with me, you must indeed. I will 
have my drawing-room full of clever men, now that I know you 
like them. There are lots of clever men in London, and well 
connected too. There is Lord Chilbourne, who knows all about 
Darwinism, and how we all were once frogs. And the Hon. Charles 
Finch-Finch, who writes poetry. He wrote ‘ Roses and Passion 
Flowers.’ It is not quite a lady’s book, you know, but it is very 
clever. And then there’s Sir Lewis Chertsey, who paints beauti- 
fully, you know. His pictures are nearly as good as some of those 
at the Academy, and he has a big room full of them. You must 
have another season with me, and see all these men.’ 

Evangeline wanted a lot of persuasion, but she yielded at last, 
and promised to go and stay with Lady Bagshot from May to the 
end of July. 

So Evangeline Sarah Short will have another season next 
year, sailing this time under no false cotours. And I incline to 
think that she will shine quite as brilliantly as before. She has 
reflected lustre on the extreme West; she will not fail to do credit 
to the remote East, and I expect that many a young gentleman 
will be searching for Bow and Stratford on the enormous map of 
London. 


RoBerT SHINDLER. 











A Land of Death. 


OST of those who, like the writer, have wandered far from the 
centres of protective civilisation into regions where man is 
brought more directly face to face with the forces of nature, will 
recall some incident or another involving the sacrifice of human 
life under circumstances of unusually awe-inspiring character. 
Many such, terrible to look back upon, have occurred within my 
own experience in quarters of the globe where sudden death by 
the lethal powers of air, earth, and water seems to have rendered 
those who sojourn in the land so callously contemptuous of the 
fearsome Presence by mere habitude that the shedding of blood 
by violent hands is held more cheaply than the rapine of gold or 
cattle ; but for inexplicable and picturesque horror the tragedy 
which I am about to relate stands out pre-eminent in my remin- 
iscences. Truth is often less credible than fiction, but I invent 
no single accessory in this narrative of an actual event. 

High up on the San Juan del Norte River in Nicaragua I had 
been smitten down with jungle fever of the worst type—a disease 
for which a ready receptivity was already developed in my system 
by several nasty touches of intermittent acquired on the mud- 
poisoned and mosquito-haunted Chagres a year or two before, and 
subsequently stereotyped by a pilgrimage in the least hygienic 
lowlands of Yucatan. A detachment of the rubber-cutting Indians 
who were under my medical supervision in that gloriously beautiful 
Wild West reversed our relative positions, became my doctors and 
nurses—good and faithful ones they were too—and brought me 
down to the coast, to the anything but flourishing ‘ city’ bearing 
the name of the river at the mouth of which (or rather on the 
silted-up reedy shallows intervening between the shore and the 
distant reefs, through the narrow bocas of which the stream is 
discharged) it is situated. San Juan, or Greytown as Americans 
name the patch of adobe huts, the shanty ‘hotel,’ and a little 
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whitewashed barn proclaimed by its rude cross to be the cathe- 
dral, facing the tiny plaza surrounded by a few verandah-fronted 
wooden stores, with the ever-present carpet of the sensitive plant 
curling in over their very doorsteps—Greytown, this civic seaport, 
boasted at the time of which I write—twenty years ago nearly— 
of a French, a German, a British, and an American consulate, 
temporarily established there on account, of the possibility that 
the much-talked-of canal between the Atlantic and Pacific would 
be effected through the San Juan River and the Nicaraguan lakes, 
and so have its eastern outlet at that point. This possibility, 
never since negatived, is now more than ever likely to blossom 
into probability: no one who has lived on the Isthmus could 
believe that it would ever be snipped at Panama, temptingly 
narrow though it there may be on the map. Through the kind- 
ness of those four national representatives I was placed on board a 
small schooner and despatched along the coast to Port Limon Bay, 
where it was thought I might fall in with a steamer bound for 
Jamaica or Europe sooner than by waiting for the mail-packet: or 
an American boat to anchor off Greytown bar. 

Alas! we had terrific weather and reached Limon two days 
after the Severn had sailed for Barbados and England direct, 
‘full up’ with coffee. What was I to do? Keep on to Colon, 
where there were always steamers to be met with? No; if I 
must die, put me ashore and let me at any rate die in quietude. 
The tortures of that short voyage, the thumping, the bumping, 
the bruising, the deluging seas, defy description. I have had 
many bad times by sea and by land, but I remember none of such 
horrible misery as the days I spent, faint and fever-stricken by 
turns, on board that detestable schooner. Nothing could dissuade 
me from insisting on being carried on shore, deadly though the 
climate might be to one in my state, there to await the next 
steamer or other decent-sized craft. Oh, the blissful sense of 
tranquillity and rest when we ran in under the lee of Grape 
Island ! 

The other day I heard an intending emigrant to the River 
Plate say, on being told that he and his were as likely to starve 
out there as in England, ‘ Well, it’s better to starve warm!’ So 
I felt, that it was better to toss and shiver and burn my life out 
with skin and bones intact—there was little more left of me to 
succumb or survive. 

Again I fell into kind hands. Port Limon is a ‘ city’ too, but 
San Juan del Norte, which I had left behind me, was metropolitan 
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in its area and populace compared with this. But here was the 
terminus of the prospective railroad to San José which was to 
open up all the riches and resources of Costa Rica—for we are no 
longer on Nicaraguan territory—and make that republic the 
wealthiest and most important of Central America. And already 
the sites of future streets and squares and great public buildings 
were roughly marked out in the half-cleared jungle, and might 
indeed have become accomplished facts any day, with the pro- 
- verbially rapid growth of Western towns, had all gone well with 
the railway ; but the latter had languished for lack of money and 
confidence in the belligerent little government, vegetation was 
again raging in over and threatening to swallow up the few miles 
of line actually laid through the forest, and the city of Port Limon 
as yet offered to an expectant world nothing more than a general 
store, a rickety wooden landing-stage, some idle ‘ works’ con- 
nected with the aforesaid enterprise, and a complement of Indian 
buts. 

Kind hands, as I have said, again received me: the truest 
friends in greatest need I have ever met with have often discovered 
themselves in the persons of absolute strangers. To remain in 
the settlement was death, so I was conveyed as tenderly as their 
means of transit and the unbeaten track would allow to a casa 
a league higher up along the coast, where the seabreeze might 
blow upon me night and day, and, by good fortune, exorcise the 
fever-demons which possessed me, for they were twain. I had 
two separate, perfectly distinct and independent fevers going on 
within me—by no means an uncommon state of affairs in that 
ghastly climate, where a big tree is gone three months after it 
has fallen, melted and devoured by heat, damp, and insects. 
Mine were the quotidian and tertian varieties, a very fine specimen 
of each. Every day at 1 P.M. punctually came the former, while 
the first chill shiver of the tertian set in at seven in the evening 
on alternate days with inflexible regularity, so that I had one 
single and one double day. After a time, the quotidian became 
tertian, according to its wont, but it never lost its individuality or 
became confused with the other, and indeed was by a long way 
the first to get well; the original tertian dwells with me yet. I 
was a dual being as far as my fevers were concerned. 

If I could show you a picture of my new-found sanitorium 
you would pronounce it to be a terrestrial paradise. It was just 
such a view as one comes across in the illustrated papers, wanting 
only the conventional ‘native’ with a spear and of limited attire 
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in the foreground. Three baked mud walls and a high-peaked 
thatch made a fairly cool and spacious hut, with the roughly 
levelled earth for its floor ; having no door or window, but one side 
open to the sea and screened by a grass-mat from the blinding 
level rays of the rising sun and the drenching rains borne land- 
ward by the constant breeze. This mat constituted the entire 
upholstery of my abode as I found it, vacated a week or two pre- 
viously by its owner, an American engineer, who had gone up to 
the States sick. The yellow sand of the beach, much affected 
just there by green turtles for the deposition of their eggs, formed 
the threshold of this eligible residence, within a few feet of 
which plashed the quiet ripple of the sea, for the ever-roaring 
surf was built out by circling coral a quarter of a mile away, 
against which it beat heavily when the wind freshened in the 
afternoon, adding salt clouds of mist to the humid air and pouring 
cascades of white foam into the lake-like water within the reef. 
Behind me, a point of land ran out, fringed with feathery cocoa- 
nut palms adorned with graceful waving parasitic creepers. It 
was just in the angle between this promontory and the shore that 
the cabin was placed. Add to these pictorial ingredients the 
half-ruined railroad on the other side, a small lagoon beyond, and 
a glory of vegetation in the forest and jungle setting of the scene 
such as no other part of the world presents; view the whole in 
the lurid majesty of the sinking sun, or steeped in silver fire when 
the palms stood out like big black stars against the tropic moon- 
light, and earth and air were gemmed with the flittering spangles 
of the fireflies ; and, but for the mundane item of the railway, you 
would certainly indulge in the original comparison suggested at 
the beginning of this paragraph. 

Go and live there; inhabit that picturesque adobe dwelling 
for twenty-four hours, either with or without jungle fever, and 
your enthusiasm will possibly be considerably modified. The 
breeze, tepid and languorous, brings little refreshment to the 
heavy steaming atmosphere, charged by blazing sunshine in brief 
alternation with torrents of rain; deadly miasms from the rot- 
laden lagoon steal like ghosts through the moonlit night ; and 
every type of winged and creeping abomination that earth pro- 
duces there teems and swelters in luxuriant virulence. Great 
hairy tarantula-spiders, centipedes a foot long, and scorpions like 
miniature lobsters had their being in the banana-leaf thatch above 
me; land-crabs burrowed up through the fungus-grown floor to 
visit my couch ; huge toads and venomous reptiles came frankly 
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in at the door. Alligators and enormous serpents infested the 
lagoon hard by and might be expected at any moment. I did not 
see an anaconda while I was there, but a blow from the tail of an 
alligator struggling with some creature it had captured actually 
broke away some of the wall of my hut one night. Beastly bats 
sailed in occasionally, and were found by daylight pendent and 
pugnacious overhead, while more than once a yell, a scuffle, and 
a rush proclaimed the disturbed intrusion of some unidentified 
delegate of the cat tribe. Respiratory air seemed to have acquired 
a third constituent in addition to its normal oxygen and nitrogen 
in the stifling clouds of mosquitoes which filled the darkness— 
and a Central American mosquito is as merciless an organism as 
any of its accursed kind found outside the Arctic circle, which is 
saying a good deal. Strange things whizzed and buzzed and 
boomed through the obscurity, dropping with a sharp thud as 
though shot, or alighting with sticky feet, reluctant of dislodg- 
ment, on one’s face; all night long there was a rustling and a 
crackling and a creeping suggestive of unseen invertebrate horrors 
all around; walls, floor, and roof crawled and were horrent with 
hideous animation. I am a naturalist by instinct, and can love 
and cherish the meanest reptile, but I would not voluntarily of 
forethought and design choose a hut in a Costa Rican swamp as a 
shelter for my sick-bed during the delirium of intermittent fever. 

If you care to see a sample of my companions at this halcyon 
period of my career, go to the London Zoological Gardens and 
inquire in the Reptile House for Ambrose; and you will find him 
in the third glass case in the lobby, a giant toad who fills a soup- 
plate, and who took up his quarters in a corner of that den of 
mine and did good service by snapping up vast quantities of 
insects, rats, and other minor objectionable fauna. He and I 
became close friends, and I brought him home with me, after 
prolonged wandering to and fro. 

The foregoing allusions to my sick-bed must be taken some- 
what figuratively, for bed I hadnone. But one of the good fellows 
over at Limon had lent me a grass-hammock, which I slung 
cornerwise in my domicile, suspending it to cleats in the wall 
evidently placed there for a similar purpose by the late proprietor. 
In this way I was able to get an extension sufficient to obviate 
that internal cramp and discomfort which is sure to arise from 
lying in a hammock which doubles up too much. This article, 
my chest, a couple of candle-boxes, and a cage or two made up 
the total inventory of my goods and chattels; while a couple of 
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rare birds, a crested iguana, a large rattlesnake, and a trusty 
Apahuai Indian who cooked cassava cakes, tortillas, and other 
messes under the lee-wall, represented my live stock for the time 
being. 

The little handful of white men at the settlement comprised 
half-a-dozen Yankees and two or three extravagantly ultra- 
Yankeeised creoles, (o whom would be added occasionally the 
skipper of some craft at anchor inside the island or a traveller 
from the interior come down to wait for the mail-boat. Not 
always reverent or cieanly of speech were they, by no means 
over-fastidious in habits or apparel, possibly not rigid in their 
ethics with regard to the sanctity of life ; but oh! they were good 
to the stranger in their midst. Never a day passed but what one 
or more of them would trudge up the weary league-long track 
that led to my abode, through blistering sunshine or green walls of 
rain, and rarely did they come empty-handed. To the invalid of 
feather-bed civilisation, the lady-nursed recipient of delicately 
tinted jelly, hot-house grapes, and lilies of the valley, their 
presents may have seemed of somewhat doubtful propriety— 
bottles of scathing ram, newspapers three months old, and huge 
trophies of feather, fur, and fish of more or less toothsome repute. 
And I am bound to say that the visits of the donors would have 
proved only one degree less embarrassing than their gifts had it 
not been for my grateful knowledge of the hearty good-will which 
prompted both. They smoked many leaf cigars, swore many 
strange oaths, and conversed together or pattered dialect with my 
Indian ‘ boy,’ but spoke little to me—nor was that little as a rule 
very relevant to the circumstances or general environment. My 
most welcome friend was a long-limbed American, who invariably 
came alone and was the most taciturn of all, but he was very good 
company none the less. We embarked at once on terms of the 
greatest though least demonstrative cordiality. 

‘Wal, how’re yew?’ he would demand, with a grin which 
disclosed a chasm studded with broken fangs, as he raised the mat 
and appeared in lank relief against the unvexed gleaming of the sea. 

* Buen—usted ?’ wasall my response, in mongrel Spanish, from 
my hammock, with a nod indicative of the corner where the bottle 
of aguardiente was to be found. Not another word was commonly 
spoken on either side. My boon companion, seated on an up- 
turned candle-box, would sit and puff explosively for an hour or 
two ; then, with another dental smile bisecting his yellow features, 
and a grip of the hand which left a proof impression upon mine 
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for half a day, he dipped under the mat again and was swallowed 
up in the flame or flood outside. Somehow, this man’s friendship 
was a great comfort to me, though it never by syllable or sign 
passed beyond this stage. Several times he bestowed upon me 
large cakes of ‘hard’ tobacco for chewing, and when I went away 
he presented to me in triumph a huge live mountain-turkey with 
scarce a feather on it. Fervently do I hope that certain vague 
news to the effect that he had got shot up in Libertad which 
reached me long afterwards may not be true. 

One morning I had crawled outside to escape—or at any rate 
to vary—the ovenlike, breathless heat of the cabin. It was a 
double or ‘ bad’ day with me, when both of my fever-fiends were 
due: already I felt the icy needles of the quotidian crystallising 
in my veins, and was turning away to seek my hammock with a 
loathing and a sick horror of the sun and sea and all the beauty 
and glory about me, when I perceived two unaccustomed forms 
wending their way along the jungle-path from Limon. In one I 
presently recognised an old acquaintance, an Englishman whom I 
had met in Guatemala several years before, the good-natured 
scapegrace scion of a family whose name is interwoven with 
history. The other, also a young man, was a German, quite 
unknown tome. They had come down from San José (where I 
believe they had met casually) by the mule-track, and were going 
by the mail-packet, then overdue and daily expected ; I forget 
their destination. By the time I had gleaned these few details 
my teeth were rattling like castanets, and I was riven by the 
ague till all around me seemed convulsedas by an earthquake. I 
turned in, leaving my visitors to shift for themselves: in those 
lands the formalities and etiquette of the relations between host 
and guest are flexibly interpreted. With the assistance of the 
Apahuai they set about collecting the materials for the concoction 
of a sancochio—a savoury stew with basic ingredients of maize, 
cassava-meal, plantains, and jerked or sun-dried beef, and the 
fortuitous addition of any game, fish, turtle, grain, or biscuit that 
may be ‘around ;’ while I strove to drown my torment in the 
present and prepare for that in prospect by repeated doses of that 
drug which has done more to render life possible and death 
tolerable than any other created thing since the world began. 
Not quinine; my nerves were already too shattered by its in- 
ordinate use to admit of my taking sufficient to exercise any 
appreciable effect upon my temperature; not that usual sheet- 
anchor of the fever-smitten, but the poppy-gum which Orientals 
have gratefully named ‘the gift of God to man,’ blessed opium, 
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When at length the shapeless terrors and fiery phantasies of 
the delirium melted and I woke to semi-consciousness at the 
welcome crisis, it was night. A perspiring candle stuck on the 
lid of my chest showed the two men squatting one on each side 
of it, quietly engaged in a game of cards, while the boy leaned 
against the wall beside me, dozing and fanning me by turns. A 
long drink of the water from a green cocoanut, my laudanum 
draught, ready mixed in a phial, and a beatific lull and blank 
darkness absorbed me. 

But something troubled the kind Nepenthe of my repose 
after a while—minutes, hours, I cannot say, for time is not in the 
opium sleep. A weight fettered and crushed me—now a tree, 
now a mountain, now an awful wave descending on me, sometimes 
heavier, sometimes lighter, but always a weight which I could not 
lift. Then I swam up and struggled and struggled till I reached the 
surface and broke through. It was the restful hour before day, the 
one hour in the twenty-four when insect-life is hushed. The mat 
was drawn aside, and darkly outlined against the luminous effer- 
vescence of the ripples on the beach lay my incubus, a man’s leg 
stretched across my hammock. I made a slow and futile attempt 
to cast it off: I called out, but the cry died in a faint whisper 
under my tongue; then the great ocean of oblivion surged up 
about my ears again, and I sank down, down, through fathomless 
depths, down through countless years, through ons, down into 
black annihilation once more. 

A violent and prolonged shaking, and I woke in broad morning 
light to meet the boy’s frightened gaze. It was my friend’s leg 
which lay upon me. The two occupied the same relative positions 
on each side of the chest which served them as a table as when I 
had seen them the previous evening. More than one candle had 
been lighted and had guttered down to a tallowy splash; the 
cards were still between them. Both had apparently fallen asleep 
—the German leaning back and resting against the mud wall, 
while his companion had put his head down upon his folded arms 
on the box, and had no doubt sought relief in that cramped pos- 
ture by throwing his left leg back, where it happened to fall 
across my bunk. Both were dead. 

Had they quarrelled over their game and resorted to their 
weapons with that readiness which becomes almost instinctive in 
such wild regions? The attitude, peaceful and slumbrous, in 
which they lay negatived this hypothesis, one which would 
naturally suggest itself first to dwellers there. Had they eaten 
of any poisonous plant or fish? No, the Indian had partaken as 
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freely as they of the sancochio—had probably eaten a great deal 
more of it than either of them. Could he have murdered them, tak- 
ing advantage of their drowsy condition to stab or otherwise over- 
power them before they could defend themselves? An Apahuai 
does no murder of this sort ; besides, where was the motive? Rob- 
bery, the only intelligible one, was precluded by the fact of his 
carefully guarding and handing over at Limon Bay the only things 
about them which would be valuable in an Indian’s eyes, a watch 
and chain, a ring, their revolvers and knives, and a few coins. 
Did some deadly emanation from the pestilent soil slay them in 
their sleep, inured to the worst of climates as they were? If so, 
how did we escape? Or were they bitten by some noxious thing, 
some venom-bearing creature of untold virulence? There may 
be animals of which we know nothing capable of compassing 
destruction in this mysterious way, but the bite or sting of none 
with which I am acquainted (and I have made an especial study 
of the veneniferous in nature) would produce such a result. 
Forked and crepitant death certainly lay within a few inches of 
them, though they knew it not; my rattlesnake, sick with the 
approaching casting of its slough, sulkily coiled its heavy folds 
within the securely locked chest on which they played their last 
game. 

But these are conjectures and reflections made, not upon the 
spot or at the time, nor founded on examination, but long after- 
wards.. The inward fire that consumed me left me no brain or life 
for others, the vital urgency of a drink of water, or distress for 
lack of a moment’s fanning, would have blotted out a hundred 
deaths, my misery was all-devouring. Before noon the Indian 
had given them such scant burial in the mud border of the lagoon 
as he could accomplish unaided, and before I could wake to any 
interest in the world outside my own wretchedness, the day came 
when the good boy’s canoe washed up outside the point empty, 
and he was seen no more. Thus must the mystery of their death 
remain unsolved till the fierce light of the Last Day shall beat 
upon all things hidden here. 

One explanation kas sometimes struck me as possibly the true 
one, cumbersome though it may seem in detail. (I should say 
that the reality of this awful event was quite verified by the 
evidence of those at the settlement, and that it was not, as I often 
hoped, a nightmare born of my drugged and fevered brain.) It 
is more than probable that both these men suffered from some 
form of ague; such is the normal condition of existence of 
almost every human being in-that part of the world. It is quite 
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possible that both may have felt an attack impending as they sat 
in my hut that night, and that they, knowing me to be a doctor, 
had helped themselves to the remedy which they saw me take, 
and im corresponding doses. Now, curiously insensitive to most 
drugs, I am especially tolerant of opium; the British Pharma- 
copeeia gives as the officinal dose from half a grain to three grains, 
whereas nine grains produce no soporific effect upon me (though 
acting as an anodyne in case of pain), while I have swallowed as 
much as half am ounce of the tincture or laundanum (equivalent to 
sixteen grains) during an access of fever—and this without 
‘habit,’ for I have never taken a single grain of opium except for 
the relief of physical distress in some shape or form. Such an 
amount as I took that evening would most likely prove fatal to a 
system differently constituted or unaccustomed to the narcotic. 

The feasibility of this solution has been impressed upon me—- 
not very logically, perhaps—by a singular and somewhat parallel 
instance which came under my observation in this country a few 
years ago. A child had died suddenly, and I was called in to give 
an opinion on the question as to whether it had been bitten by a 
viper or not. I came to the conclusion that this was not the 
case, and that the marks which raised the inquiry were simply 
scratches or punctures produced by thorns; and death was 
ascribed to some natural cause—I forget what, my part and lot 
in the matter being strictly confined to the viper-bite issue. 
Twelve months later I was summoned to attend the father, whom 
I had not seen before, and from his symptoms I suspected that he 
was addicted to the use of opium. With some hesitation he at 
last confessed that this was so; that he had been in the habit of 
checking the recurrence of a chronic malady with considerable 
quantities of morphia (which is the active principle of opium), 
and that he carried this in the form of tiny sugar-coated pilules, 
each containing half a grain, loose in his waistcoat pocket. Pur- 
suing an idea which occurred to me, I gathered information to the 
effect that the deceased child ‘dressed up’ in an old waistcoat of 
his father’s on the very morning of his death; and tracing this 
garment into the possession of an old pensioner, I discovered two 
of these morphia pilules still sticking in the lining of the pocket. 
I have not the least doubt, in reviewing the history of the whole 
case, that the poor little chap found what he took to be some 
small sugar-plums, and that one would have been quite sufficient 
to have killed him. 

ARTHUR STRADLING.. 
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A Big Buck Chamois. 


EADERS of Mr. Whymper’s fascinating work, The Ascent of 
the Matterhorn, will remember his description of the beautiful 
but unfrequented Val Tournanche, which runs down from the 
southern side of the Matterhorn to join the Aosta Valley at 
Chatillon. Upon the lower slopes of a grassy Alp at the head of 
the Tournanche Valley the old-fashioned albergo of Breuil stands 
in a magnificent amphitheatre of lofty mountains. Immediately 
to the north the stupendous cliffs of the Matterhorn, flecked here 
and there with streaks of snow, tower 8,000 feet above the spec- 
tator’s head. Its western aréte, or ridge, broken by jagged teeth 
of rock, descends to the snow-slope of the Col du Lion, the most 
difficult and dangerous of Alpine passes. The Téte du Lion, so 
called from its shape, forms the eastern buttress of a chain culmi- 
nating in the Dent d’Hérens, which, though dwarfed somewhat by 
its proximity to the gigantic Matterhorn, is still a splendid and 
notable peak. From the Dent d’Hérens the range bends to the 
south, its precipitous sides being crowned here and there by 
aiguilles from 12,000 to 13,000 feet in height. Switzerland has 
nothing finer to offer in the way of mountain scenery, but, owing 
partly to defective accommodation, partly to its situation on the 
southern side of the Alps, the Val Tournanche is less known or 
visited than it deserves. 

One evening, early in September, I found myself at Breuil, 
intent upon winding up my season’s climbing with a few days’ 
chamois hunting. With this purpose I awaited with some im- 
patience the arrival of my guide, factotum, friend and chasseur, 
Jean Baptiste Perruquet, of Val Tournanche; a worthy repre- 
sentative of the village which has produced some.of the finest 
rock-climbers in the Alps. He was engaged that day in crossing 
the Matterhorn from Breuil, and I knew he could not arrive, at 
any rate, till late in the evening. 
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I was told after dinner that two hunters from Val Tournanche 
had seen a big buck chamois at the foot of the Dent d’Hérens, 
which here descends to the glacier in an almost unbroken wall of 
rock 4,000 feet in height. The place was only three hours’ walk 
from the inn, but they had left him undisturbed in his haunt, as 
a stalk was only possible by passing directly under the hanging 
ice-wall of the Monthabor Glacier, and they had not cared to run 
the risk of the avalanches which rake its lower slopes. Chamois 
are as scarce in the Val Tournanche, which is a valley of chasseurs, 
as elsewhere in the Alps, but this particular buck was an old 
habitué of the locality. With the cunning born of age and expe- 
rience, he had selected the most unapproachable spot in the 
neighbourhood as his habitat, and for many years had defied all 
the attempts of his enemies to compass his destruction. 

Perruquet arrived about nine o’clock, apparently none the 
worse for twenty hours’ hard work, but it seemed only fair to give 
him a light day on the morrow. Accordingly, as the upper rim 
of the sun’s disc was appearing over the Cimes Blanches, and the 
higher cliffs of the Matterhorn were already bronzed with his rays, 
we sallied forth from the inn and strolled leisurely up the Alp 
which descends from the Téte du Lion. We were in quest of the 
buck, but more with the view of passing the time than with any 
serious idea of having a successful stalk. An hour from the start 
we halted and got out the telescope. A careful scrutiny of the 
rocks below the Monthabor Glacier revealed nothing in the shape 
of chamois. The weather was deliciously fine and warm, so we 
stretched ourselves on the turf in the rather vague expectation of 
something turning up later on. After breakfast and a pipe I 
was just settling into a comfortable doze, when I was awakened 
by an exclamation from Perruquet: 

‘Je le vois. Ugh!’ he added, with an expressive grunt, ‘ qu’il 
est gros! Regardez!’ 

So saying, he adjusted the telescope for me, and I had a good 
look at the chamois. He had hardly budged from the spot where 
the hunters had seen him, but lay under an overhanging rock, 
alternately sleeping and cropping the coarse grass which grows 
upon ledges and in crevices about the precipices. He was per- 
fectly unapproachable in his present lair, as, even supposing we 
could scale the difficult rocks to his right or left, we should be in 
full view all the time. There was nothing for it but to wait until 
he shifted his position. To the left of the chamois, and some 
distance below him, was a considerable patch of green grass, 
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separated from the ice-fall of the Monthabor Glacier by a belt of 
precipitous rock. Every now and then the glacier discharged its 
chilly artillery down a rocky couloir, or gully, which spread out 
lower down into a slope of frozen snow, three or four hundred 
yards in width. It was Perruquet’s opinion that the chamois 
would descend later in the day and take his afternoon meal on 
the grass, and this would be our only chance of a stalk. 

The next few hours were passed in an exceedingly lazy but 
pleasant fashion. We basked in the sun, alternately eating, 
sleeping, smoking, and admiring the view. The thunder of 
cataracts and the occasional roar of avalanches blended with the 
softer music of the tinkling bells of cattle browsing in the valley 
below. Hardly a breath stirred. There is a curious charm about 
a fine September day in the Alps. The air seems clearer and 
purer than in summer, and the russet hues of autumn, combined 
with a peculiar sparkle in the atmosphere, lend a beauty to the 
landscape which goes far to compensate for the shortness of the 
days. 

Towards two o’clock I was well in the middle of my third nap 
when I was again awoke by the voice of Perruquet : 

‘Tl est descendu.’ 

My hunter had been right in his conjecture. The buck had 
come down to feed. Looking through the glass, I could distinctly 
see him browsing peacefully in his tiny Alpine pasture, and seem- 
ingly very much at home. 

‘Eh bien! quoi faire?’ I asked, after watching the chamois a 
few moments. 

Perruquet for reply shrugged his shoulders and looked up at 
the ice-fall. A stalk appeared feasible but by no means easy. 
It would be necessary to make a long détour to the left over the 
glacier, which was a good deal crevassed ; then to run the gauntlet 
of the falling ice across the track of the avalanches ; and, finally, to 
climb the precipitous rocks to the left of the chamois. We first 
made a careful scrutiny of the route we should have to follow. 
As we looked, a white puff as of smoke, succeeded by a loud and 
prolonged roar, drew our attention to the ice-fall. A huge block 
of ice had detached itself from the main mass and thundered 
down the rocks, splintering at the bottom into a thousand frag- 
ments, which rolled tumultuously to the foot of the snow-slope. 
I had seen two other avalanches fall there in the morning, so it 
was evident the two hunters had good reason for their caution. 
The afternoon was wearing on, however, and as we must soon 
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make up our minds one way or another, I repeated my question 
to Perruquet. 

‘Enfin, c'est un gros!’ he exclaimed, after a moment’s 
thought; ‘ il faut.essayer. N’est-ce pas ?’ 

There was no question about the buck being ‘ un gros,’ and 
though I had killed several chamois I had never succeeded in 
bagging one of these solitary bucks, who are always the biggest 
and wariest of their kind. In the end, not without some mis- 
givings on the score of prudence, we packed up our traps, 
shouldered the rifle, and set off. Descending the Alp for about 
half a mile, so as to strike the glacier out of sight of the 
chamois, we scrambled on to the moraine, but the side facing 
the glacier was so steep as to necessitate steps being cut with 
the axe before we could get on to the ice. We crossed the 
glacier with all possible speed, looking now and then through 
the glass to see if the buck had moved. He continued feeding 
tranquilly as before. We were in full view, but the distance was 
too great for him to make us out; although two or three gusts of 
wind (the chamois-hunter’s chief enemy) made me feel anything 
but sanguine as to the result of our stalk. At the foot of the 
range we were completely screened from view, so, turning to the 
right, we skirted along the base of a line of cliffs some four or 
five hundred feet in height. The scenery here was magnificent. 
Right over our heads, at the summit of the precipice, toppling 
ice-spires glinted alternately blue and green in the sunlight, and 
between their shining pinnacles we had glimpses of the dark 
and frowning aiguilles which dominate the chain. The glacier 
was a good deal broken by crevasses, many of them half filled 
with débris which had fallen (some of it that day) from above. 
A steep climb up some frozen snow brought us to the avalanche- 
track below the ice-fall. Pausing a moment to take breath, the 
two of us made tracks with all speed across the dangerous slope. 
It was rather steep, and the débris-filled crevasses prevented our 
travelling as fast as I should have liked, but nothing fell from 
above, and we reached the other side in safety. Jumping across 
the schrund, or chasm, which always intervenes between the 
glacier and its enclosing rock-wall, we scrambled over a projecting 
rock and looked round. The prospect was not inviting. Both . 
above and below, and in front, was a steep wall of ice-worn rock, 
seemingly quite impassable. 

‘Tl faut retourner en arriére et monter plus haut,’ said 
Perruquet. 
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This proposition I met with a prompt and decided negative. 
Sooner than twice recross the ice-swept slope, as he suggested, 
I would have let the buck rest in peace for the remainder of his 
days. Closer inspection of the rocks, however, disclosed a tiny 
ledge leading down toa couloir; and another and still smaller 
ledge on the opposite side of the couloir seemed to afford us a 
chance of getting a shot at the buck. We got down to the 
couloir without much difficulty, but the ascent on the other side 
was not so easy. The rocks were steep and slippery, and afforded 
little hold for hands or feet, whilst a false step would have en- 
tailed a tumble of some hundreds of feet into the schrund at the 
foot of the cliff. Out chamois-hunting you have to trust to your- 
self. The tourist who ascends the Matterhorn or Weisshorn is 
attached to two sturdy guides who will probably haul him up if he 
slips, but woe betide the amateur chasseur if he fail to pay due 
heed to his going! .As we mounted higher the rocks grew easier, 
but what with the exertion and excitement my hand was exceed- 
ingly shaky. Unless the chamois had moved he was now less 
than two hundred yards off. ‘Stag fever,’ that disease from 
which the oldest sportsman is not always free, had got hold of 
me ; so to steady my nerves I exacted two minutes’ breathing-time 
from the unwilling Perruquet, who, more excited even than myself, 
was burning to press on. 

And now we were at the edge of the chamois’s pasture. But 
where was the chamois? Slowly and as noiselessly as possible we 
crept forward, but could see nothing. Without doubt he must 
have heard or winded us, and made off to the peaks. Suddenly 
from a tiny hollow in the grass where he had lain concealed, the 
buck sprang up and bounded up the rocks. As with that marvel- 
lous grace and agility in which the chamois surpasses all living 
animals, he leaped on to a projecting crag, I took a snap shot at 
him. The distance was well over a hundred yards, and I made no 
doubt I had missed. But the buck paused and straddled his legs 
apart, and Perruquet’s practised eye saw at once that he was hit. 

‘Il l’a pris, il Ya pris! Ne tirez pas!’ he cried, fearing if I 
fired again the chamois would roll over into the schrund and be 
lost. 

It would have been better if I had followed my own idea and 
given him his coup de grace. Painfully descending in our direc- 
tion with his near hind leg badly smashed, the buck passed barely 
fifteen yards below us, and tried to escape down the rocks on our 
right. But they were too steep and difficult for him, and soon a 
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rattling of small stones followed by a dull thud told us what had 
happened. 

‘Tl est tombé dans le trou,’ said my guide with sundry ex- 
pletives which the reader may fill in according to taste. 

Scrambling down to the edge of the schrund we peered over, 
but could see nothing, except that a gout of blood showed where 
the chamois had struck a hummock of ice in his fall. The bottom 
of the chasm was shrouded in pitchy darkness, but it was evi- 
dently at least a hundred feet in depth with overhanging sides, 
and Perruquet showered many imprecations on the unhappy 
beast for his maladroitness in selecting so profound and impene- 
trable a tomb. 

Nothing could be done that afternoon, so, as it was getting late 
and it was desirable above all things to get off the glacier while 
it was yet daylight, we made tracks homewards. The séracs, or 
ice-pinnacles, gave us some trouble and the axes were called into 
frequent requisition, but at six o’clock we were upon the Alp, and 
less than an hour brought us to Breuil. 

In the evening a council of war was held as to the best means 
of extricating our quarry. An enterprising peasant and his son, 
attracted by the prospect of dried chamois flesh through the 
winter months, undertook to assist Perruquet in his arduous task, 
and early next morning the party set forth armed with long ropes 
and made their way to the spot. Arriving at the brink of the 
schrund they climbed down as far as the rocks would permit, and 
the elder peasant, planting himself firmly on a narrow ledge, held 
one end of the longest rope in his hand, while the gallant 
Perruquet, tying the other end round his middle, prepared to 
descend into the chasm. Wedging his axe firmly into a crevice 
in the wall of ice he attached a second rope thereto, and holding 
both ropes in his hands let himself down to the bottom. The 
floor of the crevasse was of ice, and at first the place seemed as 
dark as night. Gradually, however, as the sun mounted higher 
and his eyes grew accustomed to their new surroundings, he could 
discern a glimmer of daylight. He described the cold as being 
so intense as to be almost unendurable. After groping about the 
bottom for some time he at length came upon the body of the 
chamois wedged in between the rock and the ice; and tying the 
second rope round the beast’s neck he called out to his companion 
to haul him up. When after some trouble he was finally restored 
to the light of day, the two of them pulled the chamois out and 
carried him down in triumph to the hotel. 
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The scene of our stalk was in view of the inn, and as the news 
thereof and of Perruquet’s plucky adventure in the crevasse got 
noised abroad there was quite a small gathering of natives to look 
at the chamois. Among them I noticed the leading guide of the 
valley, old Joseph Muaquinaz, the grizzled hero of innumerable 
ascents, and the first to ascend the Matterhorn from the Italian 
side. He surveyed the beast with a critical air, but shook his 
head disapprovingly at the notion of our having passed under the 
ice-fall. The buck proved to be as large as we had anticipated, 
weighing nearly 75 lb. An old chasseur pointed out to me that 
he measured more than a hand’s breadth between the horns, 
which is twice the ordinary width, and he said this was an indica- 
tion of great age. Be this as it may, it was a fine head, and I 
look forward to seeing it shortly in the place of honour over my 
chimneypiece, as a memento of the most interesting and ex- 
citing of the many stalks I have enjoyed in the High Alps, 


Hueu E. M. Srutrievp. 
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White Heather. 





(= the moor we walked together, 
Rose-red like a shoaling sea— 

We were looking for white heather, 
Ne’er a tuft found we. 

From their pilgrimages brought it 
Many careless wanderers. 

You and I had longer sought it, 
But our luck was worse. 


Till the idle search you quitted, 
Empty-handed, and were gone— 
But, with labour unremitted, 
I have still sought on. 
On no moor, in August weather, 
This blind lane the plague reeks throngh— 
Love, to-day I’ve found white heather, 
And I wear—for you. 


May KENDALL. 
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Mrs. Fenton: A Sketch. 


By W. E. Norris, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HE MOORES remained two days longer in Paris, during which 
time they had several meetings with their friends at the 
Grand Hotel; and on the evening of the second day Mrs. Fenton 
returned their civility by inviting them to dine with her. Fred im- 
plored her not to do this, saying that he was sure they didn’t expect 
it, and that, since she didn’t like them, it would be better and 
more honest to refrain from cultivating their acquaintance ; but 
she answered, smiling: ‘I don’t mind accepting favours from my 
friends ; I would rather not be in debt: to my enemies. Besides, 
if one only associated with the people whom one liked, one’s circle 
would soon become unhealthily narrow.’ 

So the Moores came, and were made welcome, and departed 
after an interchange of polite speeches and promises of speedy 
reunion in London. Mrs. Fenton said no more about them after 
they had gone; but she thought about them day and night, and 
the thought deprived her of all her happiness. She had been 
pleased to accuse Susie of being a flirt ; but that was not her real 
opinion of the girlk She knew perfectly well why Captain 
Claughton had been rejected, and, what was far worse, she was 
sure that Fred knew too. Love, which in some respects may 
deserve to be called blind, is only too clear-sighted in others; 
Mrs. Fenton was at all times an exceptionally observant person, 
and, even if she had not been so, it would have been no difficult 
task to her to read so transparent a character as that of her cousin. 
From the outset, indeed, she had been under no illusion as 
regarded the nature of his affection for her. He had been 
touched by her sympathy, by her kindness, by her evident love 
for him; to some extent also his senses had been affected by the 
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influence of feminine beauty and moonlight; but with the first 
sight of Susie Moore, and the first suspicion that Susie might 
have cared for him all along, notwithstanding her apparent en- 
couragement of Captain Claughton, all these feelings had been 
swept away. Everything proved it—his scrupulously honourable 
conduct; his determination to remain true to the woman whom 
he had asked to be his wife; the exaggerated precautions which 
he took to avoid being left for a moment alone with Susie ; above 
all, his desperate and most unsuccessful efforts at merriment. 

Perhaps, under the circumstances, a proud or a magnanimous 
woman would at once have released the young man from his 
engagement; but Mrs. Fenton’s life had been such that pride 
was scarcely possible to her, and, as for magnanimity, there are 
more ways than one of displaying that virtue. She displayed it 
in some measure by refraining from saying what she thought of 
her rival, for whom she could not help entertaining feelings of 
profound contempt. How is a woman who possesses beauty and 
talent, and is mistress of all the many methods by which men 
may be attracted, to help despising an insignificant and not par- 
ticularly pretty little girl who has not even wit enough to retain 
her hold upon the man who loves her? To be sure, the insignifi- 
cant little girl had succeeded where the clever woman had failed, 
but that was not so much creditable to her as discreditable to 
Fred’s taste. However, Mrs. Fenton kept all these reflections to 
herself and tried to behave as though nothing had happened. 
This being an impossibility, she wisely abandoned the attempt 
before long, and one afternoon, when Fred, with a somewhat 
gloomy and abstracted air, was sitting beside her in the Champs 
Elysées, she said quietly: ‘I have telegraphed to Albemarle 
Street to tell them that they may expect me to-morrow. Enough 
is as good as a feast, and I think we have had abont enough of 
Paris now.’ 

He assented readily. His readiness to assent to anything that 
she chose to suggest was not a very hopeful sign; but at least he 
was anxious to please her, and she might be excused for thinking 
that so docile a fiancé might be easily converted into a devoted 
husband. 

They travelled to London on the following day, and im- 
mediately on their arrival there became very busy. They were to 
be married in about a month; so that there was plenty to be 
done and not too much time to do it in. Congratulations and 
gifts began to pourin upon them, Sir James Le Breton came up 
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from the country to express his hearty approval of the alliance 
and to present the happy couple with a pair of candlesticks; the 
Master of All Saints sent a cheque and a long, kindly letter, in 
which he begged that the privilege of giving the bride away 
might be granted to him; many of Fred’s friends requested the 
pleasure of being introduced to Mrs. Fenton; and so, what with 
one thing and another, they had not much of that uninterrupted 
companionship for which one of them longed. 

Mr. Breffit. was quite horrified when Mrs. Fenton coolly 
informed him that she intended to hand over every sixpence of 
her money to her husband on her wedding-day, and that she 
would be obliged to him if he would prepare such documents as 
might be needful for that purpose. He said he had never heard 
of such a thing in his life; he assured her that to act as she 
proposed would be most unusual, and, he would venture to add, 
undesirable ; Fred also declared that he could not and would not 
accept the money. Nevertheless, she carried her point. To Mr. 
Breffit she simply said that he might spare himself the trouble 
of talking, because she had made up her mind, and he ought 
to know that argument is thrown away upon a woman who 
has made up her mind; but with Fred she was somewhat more 
explicit. 

‘I have given myself to you,’ she said; ‘ surely it is no great 
thing that I should give you my money into the bargain. 
Besides, it ought to be your money, and it would have been yours 
but for a little misunderstanding. If you only knew how like a 
thief I have felt for the last three months you wouldn’t try to 
prevent me from casting this burden off my shoulders. And 
after all, what difference will it make whether you or I sign 
cheques to pay the butcher and baker ?’ 

‘I don’t think it right,’ he answered. ‘Just now it may 
seem as if it made no difference, but one can’t tell what may 
happen in the future, and 

‘That’s just it,’ she interrupted. ‘Nothing is so dreadful as 
to be impossible, and if we were to quarrel, or if you were to tire 
of me, Fred, or—or think worse of me than you do now, I would 
rather not feel that I was independent of you; I would rather 
that you had the power of making what arrangements you pleased 
than I.’ 

* You are very generous, Laura,’ said the young man. 

‘I love you,’ she answered simply. 

He was touched and a little ashamed, without quite knowing 
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why. ‘If we ever quarrel,’ he said, ‘it shall not be my fault; 
but I don’t think we are at all likely to quarrel, Laura’ 

And during the remainder of the time that he spent with her 
he was both more affectionate and more demonstrative than he 
had latterly been; so that when he went away she was in excel- 
lent spirits. _ 

Most of us have a conviction which may be illogical, but which 
experience seems to support, that if we take an umbrella with us 
when we go out it will not rain; in much the same way Mrs. 
Fenton hoped that when once she should be married to her 
cousin all would be well. ‘ Miracles,’ says a well-known writer, 
‘do not happen.’ One hardly likes to be so dogmatic as that; 
still one may be bold enough to affirm that if, in the case of a 
man, love ever follows marriage instead of preceding it, the 
phenomenon must be regarded as very little short of miraculous. 
Mrs. Fenton probably knew that as well as anybody; yet, like 
other people, she may have had a vague idea that miracles do 
happen—sometimes. In any case, she felt unusually sanguine 
that afternoon, and gave herself up to the construction of castles 
in the air, wherein of course Fred Musgrave’s figure was a 
prominent one. 

While she was thus pleasantly employed, the waiter opened 
the door and announced, ‘ Mr. Dodd.’ 

Mrs. Fenton half started out of her chair and then sank back 
again, the colour slowly ebbing away from her cheeks and lips. 
A terrible thing had happened to her, but there was no escaping 
from it; all that she could do was to summon up her courage 
and retain her self-control. 

Mr. Dodd entered, holding his hat under his arm. He was 
the same man whom she had caught a glimpse of at Dawlish, and 
he wore the same check trousers. His coat and waistcoat, how- 
ever, were now black, and in the button-hole of the former he 
had stuck a huge gardenia. 

_ He said: ‘ Well, Letitia, I hope I find you pretty fit. It is 
a good many years since we last met; but upon my word and 
honour you don’t look a day older.’ 

Mrs. Fenton did not rise. She gazed silently at the man for 
a second or two and then said in a low voice, ‘What do you 
want ?’” 

‘ We'll come to that presently, my dear,’ answered Mr. Dodd, 
taking a chair ; ‘let us have a little friendly conversation before 
we proceed to business. I am sure you won't refuse to gratify 
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the natural curiosity of an old azquaintance. It would be most 
interesting to me to hear how you come to be living in a swell 
London hotel under the name of Mrs. Fenton.’ 

‘That is my name,’ answered Mrs. Fenton. 

‘Is it indeed? Well, you ought to know; but if anybody 
had asked me, I should have said that your name was Letitia 
Watson.’ 

‘ Then you would have added one more to the many thousands 
of lies that you have told in your life.’ 

‘I observe with pleasure, Letitia, that time has not impaired 
the natural sweetness of your temper. Do you remember an- 
nouncing from the platform of a music-hall in New Orleans that 
you hadn’t been paid for six weeks ?’ 

‘I remember it perfectly: you richly deserved it.’ 

‘I think not, Letitia; I think that in your calmer moments 
you must have seen -the very great shabbiness of rounding upon 
a liberal employer in that public way. I always made it a rule 
to pay my artistes as long as I had money enough to do so; 
when the cash box was empty, how could I pay them? But we 
need not revive bygone unpleasantnesses. We parted at Otago 
upon pretty good terms, if I remember rightly, notwithstanding 
the occasional little tiffs that we had had.’ 

‘ That is to say that, after having cheated me of my pay for 
several months, you were good enough to cancel the remainder of 
my engagement and cry quits.’ 

‘Just so. I have often thought since that I was foolishly 
generous ; because, although your voice was never worth much, 
you certainly had the trick of attracting audiences. If you 
knew how often I have missed you and wished to have you back 
again, you would be touched, Letitia. However, I never expected 
to see you again, and it was with the greatest surprise and 
pleasure that I recognised you—and noticed that you recognised 
me—a short time ago at Dawlish. It seems to me that you were 
ill-advised in running away; still, all things considered, I don’t 
much wonder at your having yielded to panic. Personation, my 
dear, isa dangerous game, a very dangerous game; and when 1 
found out what you were up to, I made every allowance for your 
rather rude behaviour.’ 

‘ How did you find it out ?’ asked Mrs. Fenton hoarsely. 

‘ By the simple and straightforward methods to which my 
nature inclines me. The local newspaper informed me of the 
name which you state is your own; I called at your house and 
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was told that you had departed suddenly for Paris, without even 
leaving an address for letters to be forwarded to. However, I 
obtained your present address and learnt, on inquiring here, that 
you were expected to be in London about this time. Further- 
more, I ascertained that you were a lady of considerable wealth, 
and that you had recently succeeded to the handsome fortune of 
your late father, the Dean of I forget what college at Oxford. 
This surprised me; because, as you are aware, I had had the 
privilege of being well acquainted with your father in Canada, 
and from what I knew of him it did not seem to me likely that he 
could have been made a Dean or that he could have had a very 
large fortune to leave. You were not profoundly attached to 
him—indeed, I must confess that he didn’t treat you very well— 
so you won’t mind my saying that a more drunken and dis- 
reputable old reprobate than Jack Watson I have never met in 
any quarter of the globe. Gratitude is not your strong point, 
Letitia, or you would feel that you owe me something for having 
rescued you from the drinking saloon that he used to keep at 
Montreal.’ 

‘My father sold me to you,’ said Mrs. Fenton. ‘Probably you 
had the best of the bargain; what is certain is that I derived no 
profit from it. Of all the miserable years of my miserable life 
the worst was that in which I wandered about with your troupe 
and sang ballads of which I was ashamed in music-halls for your 
benefit. I have never been a bad woman; I have only been a 
most unhappy and unfortunate one. Of course it was wrong to 
personate a woman who is dead; yet things have fallen out so 
curiously that nobody would have been the worse for it if you 
had not appeared at this last moment to ruin me.’ 

‘Not to ruin you, Letitia; nothing, I assure you, could have 
been further from my wish or intention when I looked you up 
than that. I only claim a share—a very small share—in your 
good luck. My discretion, like everything else that I possess, is 
for sale, and Iam not so foolish as to place a prohibitory price 
upon it. What amazes me is the success with which you have 
carried this fraud through. I always did full justice to your 
talents, Letitia; but I certainly should have thought that such a 
stroke of business as this was a trifle above you. How on earth 
did you manage it?’ 

She sighed. ‘It was less difficult than it appears,’ she an- 
swered ; ‘everything conspired in my favour. After I left you in 
New Zealand J fell in with a certain Fenton who was struck with 
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my voice and got me to sing for him at concerts. He was a 
decent sort of man in those days, and he introduced me to his 
wife, with whom I became intimate and who told me her story. 
Her father, she seid, was the Dean of St. Cyprian’s at Oxford, 
and she had run away with her music master, because she was 
unhappy at home, and because she had an idea that she would be 
able to make her fortune as an opera-singer. She was a silly sort 
of woman, but she was a lady and she was kind to me and I liked 
being with her. I don’t know what her voice may have been like 
when she was a girl— Fenton always declared it was magnificent, 
so far as it went—but at the time when I knew her she had 
almost lost it. She was in bad health, and was disappointed and 
peevish and thoroughly tired of her husband, who was also pretty 
well tired of her. On the other hand, he took a great fancy to 
me.’ 

Mr. Dodd grinned. ‘I can well believe it, Letitia. And so, 
I suppose, Mrs. Fenton died, and you stepped into her shoes ?’ 

‘Yes; she died at Wellington, where I had gone with them 
and where we managed to scrape together just enough to live 
upon by means of concerts and music lessons. She used to tell 
me a great deal about her father and his relations and the few 
friends whom she had had at Oxford, so that I knew the place 
and the people just as well as if I had been brought up there 
myself. Very soon after her death I married Mr. Fenton, and as 
we were not fortunate in New Zealand we made a move to 
Sydney. However, we did no better there,and he had taken to 
drinking—in fact, he drank himself to death. As for me, I 
struggled on, and the Government House people took me up and 
I made a little money. Of course questions were occasionally put 
to me, and for the sake of convenience I told some of the ladies 
in strict confidence that I was the daughter of Dean Musgrave. 
As poor Laura was dead and buried, there seemed to be no great 
harm in my identifying myself with her, but I never dreamt of 
claiming her inheritance, because I never dreamt that there would 
be any inheritance to claim. She had always assured me that 
her father was the most implacable man in the world, and that 
there was not the slightest chance of his giving or leaving her a 
peuny. Then one morning I saw the advertisement that the 
executors had put into the papers, and it flashed across me that 
the great opportunity of my life had come. 1 sailed for England 
at once, and my claim was admitted as soon as I showed myself. 
T only had to face one person who had ever seen Laura—the 
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Master of All Saints, a kind-hearted old fellow about whom she 
had often spoken tome. It was a great risk, but I came out of 
it triumphantly. You know what a capital mimicI am. Well, 
I imitated Laura’s way of speaking, and I shrugged my shoulders 
after a fashion that she had, and I sang to him exactly in her 
voice. After that he was ready to swear tome. The fact is that, 
although Laura’s features were not much like mine, she had the 
same colouring, and twelve years make a difference. So they 
handed over the money to me.’ 

Here Mrs. Fenton, who had begun her narrative in listless, 
dispirited accents, but had continued it with something more of 
animation, paused. She shrank from mentioning Fred’s name to 
the vulgar, brutal wretch whom she associated with all that had 
been most detestable and degrading in her life, and who, she felt 
sure, would only see in her engagement an additional proof of her 
cleverness. Nevertheless, she had to tell him about it, because 
in no other way could she place before him a statement by which 
she hoped that he might be influenced. 

‘Of course,’ she said, after a brief narration of the facts, 
‘ you will not try to prevent my marriage; for that would do you 
no good at all. I know I shall have to pay you heavily ; but I want 
you to understand that you will gain nothing—absolutely 
nothing—by threatening me with exposure after I am married. 
I have already made arrangements by which all that I possess 
will become my husband’s property on my wedding-day ; there- 
fore, from the moment that I am Mrs. Musgrave I shall no longer 
be in a position to buy you off, and if you were to go and 
denounce me to my husband, he certainly would not give you 
any reward for your pains. Now, how much do you want?’ 

Mr. Dodd looked at her admiringly. ‘You have genius, 
Letitia,’ he remarked. ‘Under ordinary circumstances, it would 
have been culpably foolish to despoil yourself in favour of your 
husband ; but your circumstances are not ordinary, and I think 
you have acted sensibly. Shall we say five thousand down ? 
You will hardly call that exorbitant, I hope.’ 

‘Very well—on the condition that you are never to come near 
me again.’ 

‘My charming Letitia, it is for me to make conditions, not 
for you. I will think over your offer, and I will call to-morrow 
about the same hour. You had better have the amount agreed 
upon ready in bank-notes; for everybody’s sake, it would be 
wiser to avoid cheques in this instance, I only wish that I could 
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afford to let you off scot-free; but in the present depressed state 
of business that is, unfortunately, out of the question. Farewell, 
Letitia, and don’t forget to return thanks in the proper quarter 
for your good fortune. It isn’t every man who would have 
behaved with my generosity; but I always had a soft heart and 
I always had a particular affection for you.’ 

As soon as he was gone the unhappy woman burst into tears. 
She did not believe that her secret could be kept. It was true 
that when once she should be married, she would be able to defy 
Dodd; but it was also true that, if he chose to make subsequent 
demands upon her, she would do all in her power to meet them 
rather than be exposed. And he would understand that, and he 
would make the demands, and then, sooner or later, Fred would 
be sure to see him or hear of him. Perhaps the best and safest 
plan would be to confess all to Fred at once. If he loved her, 
surely he would forgive her! He would get the money in any 
case ; the only difference would be that his wife’s name would be 
Letitia, instead of Laura. That any man’s love could be killed 
by such a disclosure as she proposed to make did not strike her 
as possible. She had not, and could not have, a high standard of 
honour ; she knew that her love for Fred would not be diminished 
one whit by the discovery that he had once been guilty of an 
offence which might bring him within the arm of the law; she 
thought, too, that he would give her credit for the restitution 
which she had intended to make. But what caused her to hesi- 
tate was that she feared he did not really love her yet. Some 
day, perhaps, he would, and then she might disburden her con- 
science. When she went to bed, after many hours of doubt and 
thought, her mind was not yet made up. Whether Fred loved 
her or not, she loved him, and, although she had never felt any 
great compunction about deceiving him, she dreaded inexpressibly 
the reproaches which he might heap upon her when he should be 
enlightened, and when he should be bound to her for life. ‘I 
think I will tell him to-morrow,’ was the last thing that she 
murmured before she fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


UNDECIDED people never abide by the resolutions of the previous 
night. In the morning everything looks different, and it is 
especially in the morning that common sense is wont to assert its 
supremacy over impulse. When Mrs. Fenton woke and collected 
her ideas, she saw very clearly how tremendous would be the risk 
of immediate confession, and how much more probable it was 
that confession would be rewarded by absolution a few months 
later than at that particular moment. Her duty, to be sure, was 
plain enough, but happiness just then seemed to her a more 
important consideration than duty, and it is no great libel upon 
the human race to say that in that respect she was scarcely 
peculiar. The upshot of her cogitations was that she made up 
her mind to be guided by circumstances. 

The first circumstance that occurred was the arrival of Fred 
Musgrave at eleven o’clock, in accordance with custom, and Fred 
was not in a very cheerful mood. The fact was that on the 
preceding afternoon he had had a short conversation with Susie 
Moore which had disturbed his mind. For Susie had confided 
to him that she was anxious to take up nursing the sick as an 
occupation, and that, although her father and her stepmother 
were at present strongly opposed to her doing anything of the 
sort, she hoped in time to overcome their prejudices. Now, when 
a girl of nineteen talks about becoming a professional nurse, it is 
natural to surmise that she has been crossed in love. This sur- 
mise may of course be wholly incorrect, but it invariably suggests 
itself at once to the male mind, and that Fred should have been 
saddened and rendered pensive by the communication made to 
him will surprise nobody. Hence he was a little absent-minded, 
and quite failed to catch the drify of the tentative observations 
which his betrothed addressed to him. 

In reply to certain questions of hers, he said, somewhat indif- 
ferently, what he had said once before, that, in his opinion, it 
was better that married people should not inquire too closely into 
the episodes of each other’s past lives. 

‘But there might be a good deal to forgive, Mrs. Fenton 
suggested. 

‘I don’t see that,’ he answered. ‘I shouldn't feel that I had 
a right to complain of anything that my wife had done before I 
met her,’ 
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‘Not even if it was something disgraceful? You know next 
to nothing about me; I may have done all sorts of disgraceful 
things—how can you tell?’ 

He roused himself from his abstraction to reply rather more 
gravely: 

‘I have complete trust in you, Laura. If there were anything 
that I really ought to hear about, I am sure you wouldn’t conceal 
it from me. As for bygone flirtations, 1 haven’t confessed all 
mine to you, and I don’t expect you to confess yours to me.’ 

He would not understand, and when she tried to put him 
upon the right tack her courage failed her, and the words died 
away upon her lips. At length she said: ‘ Men are less inquisi- 
tive than women, I suppose. I should like to hear everything 
that you had ever done from your school days, but I haven’t 
asked many questions or obliged you to tell any lies, have I?’ 

‘I certainly haven’t told you any lies.’ 

‘ Ab, that’s an unpardonable offence, isn’t it?’ 

‘Well, I think it is,’ he answered a little curtly. ‘ At any 
rate, it’s the one offence which I could never pardon. People 
are either truthful or liars, I think ; and if they have been false 
once you may be pretty sure that they will be false again. 
You see, it isn’t possible to remove them from temptation’s 
way.’ 

After that, she gave it up and changed the subject. All the 
passion of her nature revolted against the yoke which her con- 
science sought to lay upon her, and revolted successfully. She 
knew that sooner or later a battle would have to be fought which 
must be decisive as to her chance of earthly happiness; but she 
determined that she would fight it upon ground of her own 
choosing, not under the most disadvantageous conditions possible. 
Presently Fred took his leave, having ascertained that she would 
not want him that afternoon. She had a great deal of shopping 
to do, she said, and she was not so cruel as to take a man to shops 
with her. 

Later in the day Mr. Breffit called in Albemarle Street, 
bringing with him certain documents to which Mrs. Fenton’s 
signature was required. She was at home, he was told, but the 
waiter believed she was engaged; in fact, there was a gentleman 
with her. 

‘Oh, a gentleman?’ said Mr. Breffit laughing (for so great 
was his acuteness that he thought he could guess who the gentle- 
man was likely to be). ‘Well, you had better put me in the 
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dining-room then; I’m in no great hurry, and I should be sorry 
to disturb Mrs. Fenton.’ 

There was a dingy little apartment in which Mrs. Fenton took 
her meals, and which was shut off from the front room by folding 
doors. Here the lawyer seated himself and began to arrange his 
papers, thinking it not unlikely that he might have to wait a quarter 
of an hourorso. The arrangement of the papers, however, did not 
take more than a minute or two, and when that was completed 
he could not help listening to the sound of the voices in the next 
room. First he noticed that the masculine voice was not Fred’s; 
then he became aware that it was a very angry voice; and then 
he distinctly heard the words, ‘ What I want to know is why the 
devil you haven’t got the money ready ?’ 

There was an indistinguishable murmur from Mrs. Fenton ; 
after which the man’s voice resumed loudly: ‘Forgot! Now, 
look here, my dear ; this sort of thing won’t do with me. ° I'll give 
you another twenty-four hours; but at the end of that time I 
must be paid, or l’ll know the reason why. It strikes me very 
forcibly that you're trying to make your escape, and I warn you 
that if you attempt that little game you'll be sorry for it.’ 

Mr. Breffit was an honourable man. He was startled, and his 
curiosity was much excited; but, since he did not relish the 
character of an involuntary eavesdropper, he coughed, pushed 
his chair about and finally knocked at the folding doors. After a 
momentary pause he was told to come in, and as he obeyed this 
summons he caught a glimpse of the retreating form of Mr. 
Dodd. 

Mrs. Fenton’s face displayed some signs of recent agitation ; 
but her manner was perfectly self-possessed. She said: ‘I didn’t 
know you were here, Mr. Breffit; I hope you haven’t been kept 
waiting long.’ 

_*Only a very few minutes,’ answered the lawyer, considerately 
averting his eyes. ‘I have brought you the papers that I told you 
about.’ 

He proceeded without further delay to explain the matters of 
business which had occasioned his visit, and found her as sensible 
and intelligent as she always was. ‘I wish all the ladies whom I 
have to deal with had heads like yours, Mrs, Fenton,’ he remarked. 
‘My usual experience is that I have to repeat the same thing at 
least three times to them, and after the third time they don’t 
understand a bit better than they did at first; only by then they 
have generally arrived at a vague idea that I want to swindle them,’ 
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‘ Well,’ she answered, ‘I dare say I am as stupid as the others; 
for there is one thing that I am not quite clear about. Can I do 
just what I please with my money until I am married ?’ 

‘Undoubtedly. Who is to prevent you ?’ 

‘What I mean is that I haven’t bound myself to hand over 
any specified sum to Fred, have 1? On my wedding day I shall 
simply transfer to him atl that I possess, whatever that may be. 
I ask. because I may have to make some rather large payments 
between this and then.’ 

‘Until then,’ answered Mr. EBreffit, looking a little grave, ‘ you 
will of course be free to do what you choose with your own. 
When you speak of large payments,’ he added presently, ‘you 
are alluding, I presume, to purchases that you have made.’ 

This not being a question, Mrs. Fenton did not think herself 
compelled to make any reply, and a rather long period of silence 
followed. It was broken at last by the lawyer, who said abruptly, 
‘I am going to be impertinent ; but I must trust to your kind- 
ness to excuse me. That man who was here just now—wasn’t 
he trying to extort money from you upon some pretext or other ?’ 

‘Did you hear anything when you were in the next room?’ 

‘I overheard a word or two, I couldn’t help it. Am I wrong 
in guessing that that fellow was bullying you for hush-money ?’ 

Mrs. Fenton was very pale. Her lips twitched, and she made 
two ineffectual efforts to speak before she repeated his words 
interrogatively, ‘ For hush-money ?’ 

‘ Perhaps that is too coarse a way of putting it; but I imagine 
that he has some claim upon you, or pretends that he has. Pro- 
bably he knows something or other, something that may have 
happened in Australia, for instance. Now, Mrs. Fenton, will you 
do me a great favour and refer this rascal to me? Depend upon 
it, I shall be able to deal with him much better than you will, and 
most likely it will turn out that you have been scared by a 
shadow.’ 

But she shook her head. ‘He has a claim upon me,’ she 
answered ; ‘ it would be useless to deny it, because you wouldn’t 
believe me if I did. I shall have to buy him off. I am much 
obliged to you for offering to help me, only the case is not one in 
which I could ask for your help.’ 

Mr.. Breffit looked distressed and doubtful. ‘If, he began, 
‘this matter is in any way avowable——’ 

‘But it isn’t,’ she interrupted, smiling. ‘It isn’t in the least: 
avowable. How old was I when I ran away from Oxford? Seven- 
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teen ?—eighteen? And now I am getting on for thirty-one. For 
a woman that is a whole lifetime, and all sorts of unavowable 
things may have occurred in the course of it. I wonder how many 
men or women would dare to look their neighbours in the face if 
everything were known about them that could be known! But 
most people are lucky, whereas I have always been unlucky. 
Well, goodbye, Mr. Breffit; I mustn’t detain you any longer. I 
dare say you have business to attend to, and, as for me, I ought to 
be shopping. Thank you for all your kindness to me. I wish I 
could profit hy it to the extent of handing Mr. Dodd over to your 
tender mercies ; but unfortunately I can’t.’ 

She got up and extended her hand to him, so that he 
could only accept his dismissal. She did not request him to 
keep his own counsel with regard to what he had overheard, 
which he thought odd, and he went away in a perplexed and 
saddened condition of mind which was perfectly intelligible to her. 

Instead of going out to do her shopping, after his departure, 
she sank back in her chair and sat for a long time gazing out of 
the window. Nowadays London is never empty; in the autumn 
especially plenty of people come up to buy their winter clothes 
and see the new plays, and Albemarle Street was almost as 
thronged with carriages as if it had been the height of the season. 
By-and-by one of them stopped at the door of the hotel, soon 
after which the waiter delivered a card and a note in a coroneted 
envelope to Mrs. Fenton. The missive was from one of Lady 
Clamborough’s distinguished friends, who had just heard that 
Mrs. Fenton was in town, and who wrote to beg her to join a 
small dinner-party and meet a certain celebrated statesman. ‘ He 
has been told a great deal about your wonderful singing and is 
most anxious to hear you, so I hope you will be good-natured 
enough to gratify him.’ 

She tossed this invitation aside with a bitter little laugh. 
‘How near I have been to getting all, and more than all, that 
I ever hoped for in my wildest dreams!’ she murmured. ‘ How I 
should have jumped for joy if I had been told last November that 
in a year’s time I should receive such a note as that! And now 
it is of no more good to me than any other scrap of waste paper. 
It seems hard to have braved the battle and the breeze for so 
many years and to founder in harbour at last ; but I have deserved 
it, no doubt. Perhaps that is what Fred will say, and I am sure 
that is what Mr. Breffit will say. Poor Mr. Breffit! He is not at 
all happy at this minute. He is thinking that it is rather shabby 
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to take advantage of what one has accidentally overheard; but 
then again, he can’t disguise from himself that things look uncom- 
monly fishy, and that poor young Musgrave ought not to be 
allowed to rush blindfold into a marriage which may have the 
most disastrous consequences. He can’t decide as to what step it 
is his duty to take; but his indecision won’t last long. To-morrow 
morning he will feel that he has no alternative but to put Fred 
upon his guard, and Fred will be rather annoyed with him for 
bothering, but will nevertheless turn up here about eleven o’clock 
to ask what it is all about, and then——’ 

She did not finish her soliloquy, but rose and walked to a 
side-table. upon which she had placed a photograph of her 
betrothed. This she took out of its frame and held close up to 
her face, gazing at it intently for some minutes. She kissed it 
passionately once or twice; after which she threw it away from 
her suddenly, cast herself down upon a sofa, and began to cry and 
sob hysterically. Her tears, no doubt, relieved her and did her 
good; for at length she dried them, sat-up, and resumed her 
articulate musings. 

‘After all, I have had my day; and nobody ever has more. 
Nothing lasts—not even love. Love least of all, I dare say, 
though I know so little about it. Perhaps it is better to lose 
everything at a blow, which breaks one’s heart, than to lose it by 
slow degrees and not care. Besides, there was an end of all hope 
from the moment that that man detected me. I couldn’t have 
kept the secret, and I don’t think Fred would have forgiven me; 
it was ridiculous to suppose that he would. Well, I’m glad I 
forgot to have those bank-notes ready; Dodd will never see his 
five thousand pounds now.’ 





CHAPTER XY. 


Mrs. Fenton’s forecast of the course to which Mr. Breffit would 
eventually find himself impelled was verified to the letter; and 
indeed it is not easy to see what other course any honest man 
could adopt. He was, as she had understood, very reluctant to 
act upon words which had never been intended to reach his ear, 
and during that afternoon and evening he remained, as she had 
foreseen that he would remain, in an uncomfortable state of hesi- 
tation ; but when mornirg came he saw quite plainly that there 
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was nothing for it but to give Fred a hint. The mystery must 
be cleared up, he thought. It might, of course, turn out to be 
some very trifling matter ; but, on the other hand, it might prove 
to be a most important one. For his own part, he could not help 
fearing that she had married some man out in Australia—the very 
man who was threatening her perhaps—and a family lawyer must 
not connive, or even seem to connive, at bigamy. 

Accordingly, instead of going straight to Bedford Row as 
usual, he turned aside to Fred’s rooms, where he found that 
young gentleman at breakfast, and, thinking it best to conceal 
nothing, he gave a truthful and concise account of what had 
taken place on the previous afternoon. 

Fred received the news quite as Mrs. Fenton had anticipated 
that he would receive it. He was a good deal more annoyed than 
alarmed ; he thought the lawyer rather fussy and officious, and 
he was by no means disposed to follow the advice urged upon 
him. -‘I wish you hadn’t told me about it!’ he exclaimed 
irritably. ‘Laura and I have agreed to pass the sponge over 
what is past; if she has done this, that or the other in years gone 
by, I don’t want to hear about it, and I hardly feel that I am 
entit'ed to go and demand an explanation, as you suggest.’ 

Mr. Breffit shook his head. ‘ Perhaps “demand” is too strong 
a word to use,’ said he; ‘ but I am afraid you will have to request 
an explanation. This man has some hold over Mrs, Fenton, and 
if ven don’t inquire what it is now, you will certainly inquire some 
da, hen possibly it may be too late.’ 

* nat do you mean ?’ asked Fred rather fiercely. 

‘N taword more than I say. No man can allow his wife to 
pay ble kmail. Either this fellow is a mere bully, from whom it 
is your ousiness to deliver her, or else he is in possession of some 
secret which ought to prevent her from marrying you. I express 
no opir on about the matter; I only caution you that you can’t 
shirk a« ‘sagreeable duty by ignoring it.’ 

The ath is that Fred would have been very glad to ignore it ; 
but since, after that explicit warning, it was scarcely possible for him 
to do so, he presently took his way to Albemarle Street. There he 
learnt, not a little to his surprise, that Mrs. Fenton had left 
London for a few days. ‘ But I was to say, sir,’ added the waiter 
who gave him this information, ‘that if you would please to step 
upstairs yu would find a note for you upon the table.’ 

Fred vent up to the sitting-room which had of late become so 
familiar to him, and there, sure enough, he espied an envelope 
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addressed to ‘ F. Musgrave, Esq.,’ which, on being opened, proved 
to contain several closely-written sheets of paper. When the 
waiter had left him, he sat down to peruse these with a certain 
feeling of impatience. More than once latterly Mrs. Fenton had 
seen fit to send him lengthy epistles about nothing in particular, 
and he thought the practice a tiresome one. He supposed that 
one of her friends had asked her down to the country for a day 
or two; he was utterly unprepared for the startling announcement 
with which her letter began. 

‘ My dear Fred,—I am running away, because there is nothing 
else to be done. I have deceived you from first to last, and now 
I have been found out. Iam not your cousin, I am only the 
widow of your late cousin’s husband; and all the money that I 
have spent since my arrival in this country has been stolen from 
you by me.’ 

Then, at full length, she narrated the true story of her life. 
She told him how her father, a gentleman by birth, had sunk to 
the position of proprietor of a drinking and gambling saloon at 
Montreal; how she had grown up amid surroundings which had 
been hateful to her; how she had been insulted and ill-treated ; 
how she had been only too thankful to effect her escape from such 
misery as a member of Mr. Dodd’s troupe, and how at length the 
friendship of the Fentons in New Zealand had rescued her from 
a thraldom which she could not much longer have endured, She 
did not attempt to make any excuse for her subsequent conduct, 
remarking that she knew very well how useless it would be to do 
so. ‘The only thing that I hope you will believe, Fred—but I 
am not sure that you will—is that I really loved you. Perhaps it 
sounds absurd to say so, because I have robbed you of several 
thousand pounds, and I suppose, too, that I have prevented you 
from marrying the girl whom you love, However, it is true; and 
possibly you won’t miss those few thousands very much, and, as 
for the girl whom you love, she will marry you now—and so all’s 
well that ends well. All wouldn’t have ended well if Mr. Dodd 
hadn’t turned up in the nick of time, you will say; but that is as 
may be. Nobody can tell what might have been, and it won’t do 
you much harm if I go on thinking that you might have been 
happy with me. Anyhow, you will never see me again; for I 
know you won’t set the police on my track, though Mr. Breffit 
will tell you that that is what you ought todo. And so goodbye, 
my dear dear Fred. If you can forgive me and think kindly of 
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me, you will; and if you can’t—well, then I dare say you will soon 
manage to forget me.’ 

Now, it must be confessed that when Fred had finished read- 
ing the letter from which the above extract has been taken he 
was not disposed to think very kindly of its writer. To begin 
with, the sensation of having been most completely and success- 
fully made a fool of is one which nobody enjoys. Moreover, those 
who reserve their confession until they have been found out can- 
not expect to be mercifully judged. Certainly Fred had no wish 
to put himself in communication with the police or to see Mrs. 
Fenton in the dock; but he did think that she might consider 
herself extremely lucky to have got off scot-free, and he felt no 
sort of pity for her. It was all very fine to say that things had 
ended well for him, and to assume that he had nothing to do but 
to marry the girl whom he loved and live happily ever after- 
wards; but that only showed that Mrs. Fenton judged others by 
herself, and took far too low a view of human nature. How could 
he possibly go to Susie Moore now and say, ‘I have loved you 
all along, though I was upon the point of marrying a woman 
whom I believed to be my cousin and an heiress. It turns out 
that she is neither the one nor the other, and that the money 
which I thought was hers is mine. Consetuently, I am free to 
consult my own inclinations. Will you be my wife?’ Of course 
he.could not make such a speech; and of course, if he did make 
it, he would be scornfully dismissed. 

However, as the day went on, he became a little less indignant 
and a little more sanguine; because further reflection showed 
him. that the situation was not such as to exclude all hope. 
General and Mrs. Moore, at any rate, would now be on his side, 
which was something; and eventually—not at once, but some 
day—he would perhaps be able to make Susie understand how it 
was that he had seemed to be false to her. He did not think it 
necessary to give any information about Mrs. Fenton at her 
hotel, nor did he care to impart the news to Mr. Breffit that 
day. He returned to his rooms and sat there smoking and 
thinking over the strange alteration which had taken place in 
his destiny, until late in the afternoon, when he strolled round to 
his club. 

He had been holding the evening paper in his hand and had 
been bestowing an intermittent attention upon its contents for 
some time before his eye fell upon the following paragraph :— 

P2 
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_ § DROWNING OF A PASSENGER BETWEEN DovER AND CaLAls.— 
The boat carrying the French mails left Dover harbour last night 
in heavy weather, and had been about a quarter of an hour 
under way when one of the crew noticed a lady, who had been 
leaning over the side, suddenly lose her balance and fall over- 
board. He at once gave the alarm, the engines were stopped, 
a boat was lowered, and every effort was made to rescue the un- 
fortunate woman ; but, owing to the high sea which was running, 
and the darkness of the night, these proved of no avail, and, after 
some delay, the steamer proceeded on her passage. It has been 
ascertained that the name of the missing passenger was Mrs, 
Fenton, and that she had taken tickets for Paris. Mrs. Fenton’s 
maid, who accompanied her, and who returned to Dover by the 
next boat, states that her mistress could have had no motive for 
committing suicide, and it is believed that the accident was solely 
due to the rolling of the vessel and the somewhat dangerous 
attitude in which the deceased had placed herself.’ 

Fred had to read this bald and uncompromising statement of 
facts three times over before he could believe in its reality. Even 
when the evidence of his senses would no longer allow him to 
doubt that Mrs. Fenton was dead, he felt more stunned and 
bewildered than sorry, and could think of nothing better té do 
than to hurry off and confer with Mr. Breffit. Lawyers are not apt 
to be stunned or bewildered by any episode, however dramatic. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Breffit, whom Fred presently encountered 

upon the steps of the club, was both. He had seen the para- 
graph in the evening paper; he had gone immediately to Fred’s 
rooms and, not finding him there, had proceeded to the club. 
_ €Good heavens!’ he exclaimed, ‘what a dreadful thing! 
Of course you have heard what has happened. Poor soul! When 
I saw her yesterday I had no conception that matters were so 
serious. I expected to hear of nothing worse than some foolish 
escapade; at any rate, I quite hoped that there was nothing 
worse to be revealed.’ 

‘You think, then——’ said Fred, and did not conclude his 
sentence. 

‘I don’t know what to think; I’m afraid it looks like it. But 
then what could be her reason? Perhaps you know more than 
I do?’ 

‘Come home with me, and I'll tell you all I know,’ answered 
Fred; ‘ we can’t talk here.’ . 

The lawyer was much astonished when he heard what Fred 
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had to say, and no doubt the knowledge that he had been com- 
pletely duped would also have made him very angry but for the 
tragic fate which had overtaken the criminal. Under the circum- 
stances he only said: ‘Poor thing! If she has sinned, she has 
been punished. I only wish this accident had occurred in mid- 
channel.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Fred. 

‘Because I fancy that in that case the action of the tides 
might have spared us a very unpleasant duty. As it is, I fear 
there will be an inquest, and I do not wish to be called upon to 
give evidence at that inquest. Nor, I should imagine, do you.’ 

Mr. Breffit’s apprehensions were justified ; for a few days later 
poor Mrs. Fenton’s body was washed ashore near Dover, and in the 
course of the inquiry which necessarily followed Fred was com- 
pelled to make statements which he would far rather have kept to 
himself. The whole affair excited a great deal of public interest 
and curiosity, and for a day or two the newspapers were full of it. 
However, the Coroner’s jury decided, quite properly, that the 
evidence did not warrant them in assuming that the deceased 
had intentionally put an end to her existence, and a verdict of 
‘ Accidental death’ was therefore returned. The seaman who had 
witnessed the occurrence deposed upon oath that-in his opinion 
the rolling of a vessel might possibly precipitate a passenger over 
bulwarks of almost any height, and it is not for landsmen to set 
up their private opinion against that of experts. 

Fred Musgrave had his private opinion; but, since he was not 
asked for it, he did not give it. The death of the woman who, 
if she had lived a few weeks longer, would have been his wife was 
a great shock to him, and the manner of it was more shocking 
still. He had not, it is true, been in love with her, and of late he 
had known very well that life as her husband must be more or 
less miserable to him; yet he had been fond of her, and he 
bitterly regretted that she had not had the courage to confess all to 
him. Had she done so, he would not, of course, have married 
her; but he would gladly have provided her with an income 
sufficient to keep her from want (for, after all, she had been a 
sort of connection of his), and he certainly would not have dreamt 
of taking legal proceedings against her. So, at least, he 
thought ; but it is not certain that he would have acted in that 
way, or that anything short of the catastrophe which had occurred 
would have induced him to pardon one who had done him so 
great an injury. One may manage to forgive a pickpucket— 
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especially after restitution has been made—but it is less easy to 
forgive a woman who has caused you to desert your true love and 
the motives of your desertion to appear so painfully and evidently 
mercenary. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Fenton’s foresight had not been at fault 
in any particular. For some months after her death Fred and 
Susie did not meet; but they met at last, and then what had 
been quite sure to happen did happen. 

‘I never believed that you wanted to marry Mrs. Fenton for 
the sake of the money,’ Susie declared ; ‘I told you in Paris that 
I didn’t believe it. I thought you really cared for her, and—and 
I don’t know that I don’t think so still.’ 

‘I cared for her,’ Fred returned, ‘just about as much as you 
cared for Claughton.’ 

‘Well, that was a great deal.’ 


‘Exactly ; that was a great deal, but not quite enough. Of 
course you are entitled to trample upon me, because you refused 
Claughton ; but how was I to tell that you meant to refuse him, 
after leading him on as you did?’ 

And now Susie made an avowal which proves that, contrary 
to the general belief, there are women who can be magnanimous 
upon occasion. She confessed that she had fully intended to 
marry Captain Claughton. Fred’s conduct had convinced her that 
he cared nothing for her, and she had thought that she ought, if 
she could, to gratify a man who did care for her and at the 
same time to gratify her father and step-mother. Only, when it 
came to the push, she had found that she couldn’t do this, and 
so poor Captain Claughton had been sent to seek consolation 
elsewhere, She was very sorry for poor Captain Claughton, she 
added. 

‘Oh, he’ll be all right,’ said Fred, with easy optimism. ‘I 
don’t want to breathe a word against him; but as for supposing 
that Claughton had it in him to love you as I do—well, really 
that is supposing a little too much, you know.’ 

Susie made no protest against this very unfair judgment. 
When we are happy we naturally wish other people to be so too, 
and are apt to be impatient or incredulous if they give it to be 
understood that they are not. Cloudless skies are exceptional ; 
but sometimes the sun shines even in England, and when it does, 
the best plan is to bask in it and avoid consulting the barometer. 
It is needless to say that Susie Moore married Fred with the full 
approval of her family, and perhaps equally needless to add that 
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since their wedding-day Mrs. Fenton’s name has never been men- 
tioned between the young people. 

By other persons, who have not had the same reasons for 
observing a discreet reticence, her name has been mentioned 
pretty freely. Mr. Breffit and the Master of All Saints have had 
to submit to a sharp scolding from Sir James Le Breton; Lady 
Clamborough has been much annoyed by the ironical condolences 
of her friends; and Mr. Dodd, when in the safe and select society 
of his intimates, has not been chary of strictures upon the un- 
utterable meanness of a woman who, after solemnly promising to 
pay him five thousand pounds, went and drowned herself without 
redeeming her promise. But nobody is remembered long. To 
be forgiven is what only those can expect whose misdeeds have 
ceased to be a source of inconvenience to others; but to be for- 
fotten is the fortunate and inevitable destiny of usall. It is the 
destiny even of Mr. Frederick Musgrave, although, in these days 
of his prosperity, he has produced a play for which some of his 
admirers are so kind as to predict immortality. 


THE END. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


NV UCH as critics are despised of men, it is fair to remember 

that, in some sort, we are all critics. Everyone who reads 
a novel or sees a play, and gives his opinion of either performance, 
isa critic, although he does not publish his ideas in print. Every- 
one, too—or the majority at least—is apt at present to be a little 
intolerant and exclusive. If we like one kind of thing we are 
apt to blame every other kind of thing. With us it is ‘ Eclipse 
first and all the rest nowhere.’ Just at the present hour I am 
not conscious of having any Eclipse in the stable of Fancy—any 
favourite author, dead or alive, who has no competitors in my 
appreciation. But, for the moment, as I guess, a celebrated 
American critic and novelist has chosen Miss Austen for his 
favourite. If ever there was an impeccable artist in fiction, an 
artist perfect and irreproachable, it was Miss Austen. Yet one 
cannot agree that all the rest, in England even, are nowhere, that 
all writers sin in proportion as they deviate from this type of 
refinement, truth, and humour. Mr. Howells, in the November 
number of Harper’s Magazine, appears, if I do not misconstrue 
him, to hold this opinion. ‘The art of fiction, as Jane Austen 
knew it, declined from her through Scott, and Bulwer, and Dickens, 
and Charlotte Bronté, and Thackeray, and even George Eliot, 
because the mania of romanticism had seized upon all Europe, and 
these great authors could not escape the taint of their time. . ..’ 
But is it fair to regard Scott, for example, as a writer who started 
from the ideal of Miss Austen, and then was corrupted by ‘the 
taint of romanticism’?  Scott’s remark about ‘the big bow- 
wow, which he ‘could do himself as well as anyone,’ is very well 
known, and was worthy of that generous nature. It may be less 
familiar that Sir Walter wrote the review of Miss Austen in the 
Quarterly (No. xxvii.), and said there in public what he thought 
in private. ‘She has produced sketches of such spirit and 
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originality that we never miss the excitation which depends upon 
a narrative of uncommon events, arising from the consideration 
of minds, manners, and sentiments greatly above our own. In 
this class she stands almost alone... . her dramatis persone 
conduct themselves upon the motives and principles which the 
readers may recognise as ruling their own [life] and that of most 
of their acquaintances.’ One is obliged to supply the word in 
brackets, for grammar was not Scott’s strongest point. ll this 
is perfectly true. Miss Austen is supreme in her own dominion. 
But there are other dominions; in this house of art there are 
many mansions. We can hardly regard Scott, or Thackeray, or 
the rest as persons who decline from the ideal of Miss Austen, 
because they attempted hundreds of things on which she never 
ventured, and did them admirably well. Mr. Howells might 
admire Scott more if St. Ronan’s Well were the central type of 
his work, and if he had retrenched from that all ‘ narrative of 
uncommon incidents.’ This is just the kind of individual taste 
and judgment which the world is not made to acquiesce in. 
Balfour of Burley is an uncommon character; so are King James 
and Le Balafré, Dugald Dalgetty, and Hal of the Wynd, and 
Martha Trapbois. Uncommon they are, but are they not as true 
to nature as Anne Elliot or Elizabeth Bennett? Is it wrong, is it 
failure and decline, to be acquainted with and to paint persons 
uncommon as well as common, scenes and events unfamiliar as 
well as familiar ? 

‘How could people,’ cries Mr. Howells, talking of us ‘ poor 
islanders,’ ‘how could people who had once known the simple 
verity, the refined perfection of Miss Austen, enjoy anything less 
refined and less perfect?’ Well, there are good qualities, wholly 
beyond Miss Austen’s province, which people desire no less or 
even more than they desire refinement and perfection. ll per- 
fection, all refinement, all greatness are to be found in Homer, 
but it was only the Alexandrian Philistine who said— 


dds mavrecow “Opnpos. 


There is room and place for many other poets, novelists, students 
of human existence. If one might venture onan argumentum ad 
hominem one might ask, How did America, once familiar with 
the refinement and perfection of Hawthorne, ‘come to enjoy any- 
thing less refined and less perfect?’ It is true that Hawthorne 
was, knowingly and of set purpose, romantic, but he was in his 
art perfect and refined. Yet the Americans, very properly, 
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naturally, and inevitably, enjoy many works that are very remote 
from the qualities of Hawthorne. It is vain for criticism to 
demand that, having once found what is exquisite in one style, 
we shall rest and be thankful, declining to enjoy what is less 
perfect or what is different, but good in some other manner. As 
the poet says— 

The world is so full of a number of things, 

I am sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


* * 
e 


Mr. Howells, referring to me in a very flattering manner as 
‘ an ingenious English magazinist,’ seems vexed that I have spoken 
of the pleasure and consolation which the old age of George Sand 
found in Alexandre Dumas. I had asked whether Madame Sand 
would have found ‘this anodyne and this stimulus in the novels 
of M. Tolstoi, M. Dostoiefsky, M. Zola, of any of the scientific 
observers whom we are actually requested to hail as the masters 
of a new art, the art of the future.’ Well, I still think that 
neither anodyne nor stimulus would have been discovered—given 
the circumstances of the reader—in the works of those masters. 
We may say for certain about M. Flaubert at least that 
Madame Sand knew him and admired him, that she lent the 
comfort of her courage and wisdom to M. Flaubert when his own 
morbid and unhappy temperament was shaken by unamiable 
criticism, by his own failure to win, through his later novels, the 
success which attended his Madame Bovary. Madame Sand in 
her correspondence consoled and strengthened him. It was not, 
however, to his L’Education Sentimentale that she turned for 
help. ‘ When I amill, anxious and melancholy, tired, discouraged, 
nothing helps me like a book of Dumas,’ she said to M. Borie. 
For these qualities, then, of vigour and consoling diversion one 
ventured to praise Dumas, without denying merit to M. Zola, 
M. Tolstoi, M. Dostoiefsky. For them too there is of course 
ample room; they too are admirable in their own ways and in 
their hour. ‘ Perfection’ and ‘refinement,’ of course, one cannot 
seriously affirm that they always attain. In Anna Karénine, for 
example, there is a disconnected profusion, a crowding, a lack of 
proportion which no impartial critic, however favourable, can 
overlook. These defects, at least, were not overlooked by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. Yet we may admire the novel even though 
we are acquainted with the qualities of Miss Austen. One merely 
denies that these admired authors are ‘to have the whole world 
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to themselves, and all the time, and all the praise.’ Were they 
granted these exclusive rights, perhaps it is not untrue to say 
that they would ‘turn time into tedium.’ Any exclusive ad- 
miration, if it could impose its idol or its ideal on the world, and 
could reject everything else, would make literature a dismal 
affair. 
* * 
* 

In one respect Sefior Valdes, whom Mr. Howells quotes, and 
Mr. Howells himself, seem, as foreigners, to misunderstand the 
taste of ‘the higher classes of society,’ of ‘smart people’ (as 
Mr. Howells puts it) in France and England. Sefior Valdes 
thinks that the books of M. Arséne Houssaye and M. Georges 
Ohnet are ‘much in vogue among the higher classes of society.’ 
This opinion will surprise M. Jules Lemaitre, and ‘Gyp,’ as it 
would have astonished the late M. Charles Asselineau. Mr. Howells 
adds, ‘ Doubtless the ideal of those poor islanders ’ (ourselves) will 
be finally changed. If the truth could become a fad it would be 
accepted by all their ‘smart people.’ But the truth to Mr. Howells’s 
mind, is it not M. Tolstoi? About ‘smart people,’ it may be 
asserted that Mr. Howells’s favourite authors are their favourite 
authors ; that Anna Karénine, for example, is at present one of 
the most ‘ fashionable ’ of novels. It does not at all seem to me 
that this vogue proves it to be one of the most excellent of novels. 
However, if intense approval of M. Tolstoi’s works be a sign of 
civilisation (as it certainly is of ‘ culture’), let Mr. Howells be 
comforted. ‘Smart people’ in this benighted isle are on the 
right path. They prefer Anna Karénine to The Fortunes of 
Nigel. I am not ‘smart’ enough for that in any sense of the 


term ‘ smart.’ 
* * 


* 

On the other hand, it is not easy to be moral with the 
morality of Transatlantic criticism. Mr. Howells does not think 
it much ‘to be the death-bed comfort of a woman who is supposed 
to have needed medicining of a narcotic kind from a past of 
inedifying experiences.’ The lady referred to is Madame Sand, 
against whom Mr. Howells throws by no means the first stone. 
A person may be old, ill, melancholy, even with an edifying past, 
and Mr. Howells’s assault, in the circumstances, is rather edifying 
than chivalrous. On the whole one may prefer Mrs. Browning’s 
to Mr. Howells’s criticism of Madame Sand’s character ; one may 
like better to remember her masculine virtues than her unfeminine 
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faults. But, by a cruel Nemesis, Mr. Maurice Thompson, in 
America, says much the same unkind things, and I think as 
inappropriately, about Mr. Howells’s favourite, Madame Karénine, 
as Mr. Howells himself hints about Madame Sand. Madame 
Karénine, as Mr. Thompson very plainly says, broke the seventh 
commandment. Are we to agree with him that she is, therefore, 
no fit heroine of a novel? This, again, to a poor islander seems 
to be pushing morality rather far. Nobody is likely to be led, 
by the example of the unhappy Anne Karénine, into ‘ unedifying 
experiences.’ However, Mr. Howells and Mr. Thompson may be 
left to settle between themselves the precise amount of error 
which is interesting in a heroine and unedifying in an author. 
For my own part, it seems that I think fiction ‘ought to do the 
office of hyoscyamus or bromide of potassium.’ I do not know 
what the qualities of hyoscyamus are ; as to bromide of potassium, 
if it is at all like bromide of sodium I have found it a rather 
ineffectual soporific, If I really thought that fiction should be a 
soporific I should be thankful, for novels of a sleepy quality are 
not far to seek even in American literature. But one rather 
holds that, among the boons of fiction, we should esteem that 
charm of nepenthe which the wife of Thon of Egypt gave to 
Helen. Nepenthe, as Mr. Howells may read in the fourth book of 
the Odyssey, was no soporific, but something rarer and better, 
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something that went well with the telling of a story. 


* * 
* 


Really there is room for all sorts of fiction, if we would only 
acknowledge it and cease to regard our favourites as alone in the 
field. This habit of mind it is which makes Mr. Howells write 
about Mr. Thackeray as if he were mainly a ‘ caricaturist,’ as if 
the passages in which the author comes forward exactly like thé 
Greek chorus were unmannerly interruptions. Others cannot 
achieve this feat; it is better for them not to try it. Fielding 
and Thackeray had this art; nobody denies that Thackeray 
overdid it into a trick sometimes; we all have our defects. But 
conceive the mental condition of the critic who, with Beatrix 
Esmond smiling on him across the years, can speak of Thackeray 
as ‘ the caricaturist Thackeray.’ It is much more kind, and even 
very much more original, in Mr. Howells to allow that Mr. 
Thackeray produced works ‘ whose beauty is surpassed only by the 
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effect of a more poetic writer in the novels of Thomas Hardy.’ 
To have a greater than Thackeray here is no trivial consola- 
tion. Mr. Hardy, fortunately, may long be more poetic than 
Mr. Thackeray in his later works. As the author of Esmond 
says— 

For a man—to let the truth out— 

Who’s had almost every tooth out 

Cannot sing as once he sung, 

When he was young as you are young, 

When songs were sung and lutes were strung, 

And love lamps in'the window hung. 


And yet his unfriends never discovered that he had ‘almost 
every tooth out.’ 


* * 
. 


The following ‘ Retrospective Review ’ is from the pen of a Muse 
who does not seem so very difficult to please, and who, therefore, 
gets the more diversion and delight out of literature. Most of 
the works she celebrates are unknown to me, but I dare say they 
are all entertaining. 


A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Once more November ‘ brings a’ hame’ 
From moor and fen, from crag and torrent ; 
Once more begins the same old game 
For all—or patient or abhorrent. 
We plod along our different roads 
Of Life—or gayer or humdrummer— 
And are we helped to bear our loads 
By books that we have read this summer ? 


How charming were The Open Door, 
Japoneries, A Country Cousin, 

Marooned, My Story of the War, 
And others—we could name a dozen. 

Oh yes! among the varied crew 
We welcome many a blithe newcomer, 

And feel we’ve gained good friends and true 
From books that we have read this summer. 


Who does not feel the blood run cold, 
The pulses leap, and heart beat faster, 
In thinking o’er the story told 
Of Ballantrae’s most fiendlike Master ? 
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Osbourne and Stevenson’s Wrong Box !— 
There certainly was not a rummer 

Record of most ‘ wnnatural shocks’ 
Among the books we read this summer. 


Therefore, O authors, old and new, 
From earliest to latest comer, 
Our grateful thanks we give to you 
Who wrote the books we read this summer. 
J. M. G. 


Among the fortunes of books what can be more curious than 
the delayed success of Marie Bashkirtseff’s Diary? This record of 
the life of a pretty young Lady Amiel was presented to myself, I 
remember, in the early spring of 1888. I did not care for the 
young genius who, at twelve or so, fell in love with not the most 
possible of dukes; who told us so frankly about her physical 
perfections; who hankered and yearned so much; who had such 
an appetite for life, such a famine for fame, and who died young. 
‘That Muscovite Minx’ was what one felt tempted to call this 
most precocious, explosive, and introspective of her sex. ‘ C’est 
un volcan,’ as M. de Xaintrailles exclaims in a work of fiction, 
though by no means ‘un volcan sans touristes.’ Then, after all, 
it seems that the diary of Marie Bashkirtseff is a real diary—real 
confessions, not a novel. After waiting for nearly two years the 
book secures success, is reviewed by Mr. Gladstone and by many 
ladies of culture, and is talked of everywhere. Certainly it is a 
wonderful book, ‘ very curious,’ and edifying too in its own way. 
The odd thing is that the people who enjoy this kind of work 
were, for the most part, so late in discovering Marie Bashkirtseff. 
But one hopes that if little girls must fall in love, it is rather in 
the manner of Mademoiselle Loulou than of the Russian lady of 
tender years. 


ieee 
* 


It cannot be plagiarism, it must be coincidence that furnishes 
Mr. Fletcher’s shilling novel, Andrewlina,' with a scene that 
had already been published in The Sign of the Ship. Research in 
back numbers, about May or June, will discover a romance in one 
page, by a very young author indeed. Like the Chevalier Bourke, 
‘I cannot remember his name,’ but there is the story, which I 
fear Mr. Howells might think improbable. Three men leave 
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England to dig for gold in Australia. There they excavate a way 
into a subterranean hall, stuffed full of gold and precious objects. 
This very scene occurs in Andrewlina. Men digging for gold in 
California come upon an iron ring, drag up a rock, and find a 
cavern full of gold neatly stowed away. Mr. Fletcher cannot well 
have seen my young author’s romance before he wrote his own, 
and of course if he had he would never have borrowed so startling 
an incident. It is a mere coincidence, though not one that 
seemed likely to occur in practice. 


” * 
°° 


Here follows an autumnal poem of a deserted house, a curious 
thing to find in an English landscape. As Mr. Mallock hints, in 
his Enchanted Island, the age of ruins is beginning. 


A VIGIL. 


On either side the gate, 
Looking out o’er the land, 
The two tall poplars stand ; 
Silent they watch and wait : 
A red rose grows by the fastened door, 
And blooms for those who will come no more 
Up the pathway strait. 


Empty are byre and stall, 
But the waters plash and gleam, 
And the low trees by the stream 
Let their yellow leaflets fall 
Bright as of old; and the waste vine flings 
Her strangling tangle of leaves and rings 
O’er the ruined wall. 


Who cometh hushed and late 
Here in the dusk? For whom 
Do the blood-red roses bloom 
And the faithful poplars wait ? 
What is it steals through the crumbling gate, 
With soundless feet on the pathway strait, 
In the twilight gloom ? 





GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 
* * 
* 
The discussion about unsigned newspaper articles in the New 


Review is not likely to make much difference in the -conduct of 
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journals. If anybody signs a political article it should be the 
man who wrote it, the editor who altered it, the persons with 
whom he discussed the subject—perhaps politicians who do not 
write, perhaps the owners of the paper—and then the proof-reader ; 
and the compositors should sign too, for they all have a stroke, 
occasionally a bewildering stroke, in the performance. No single 
person is responsible for the article, and it is absurd, and would 
be misleading, if one of them put his name toit. It is natural 
that a clever journalist should dislike being anonymous and 
missing his chance of reputation; but he can try his hand in 
literature curing his spare time. Naturally, too, a man may be 
vexed when he is declared to have written an article he never saw 
or heard of, and is called all manner of names because of a matter 
in which he had no part or lot. Yet here the fault lies with 
the neisy persons who pretend to know things of which they 
know nothing at all, and who make assertions which it is impos- 
sible for them to verify. These broils are quite unimportant, 
and do nobody much harm. Journalists can generally take as 
good care of themselves as their neighbours, whether their articles 
are signed or anonymous. A Tak 





The ‘ Donna.’ 


THE EpitTor begs to acknowledge the following sums. Contributions received 
after November 9 will be entered in the January Number, in which will also 
appear the annual statement of account and a report of the work for the year :— 

L. C. 10s. Major C. H. Fisher 5s. ‘Pew’ Workroom 5/7. ‘ Donna’ 5i/, 
M. B. 23. 6d. L.D.3s. Beel0s.6d. Anon. A parcel of magazines. The 
following were sent to the Sisters: A man's shirt and woman’s Garibaldi 
from E. M.S. Child’s mittens from H, B.S. Parcel of clothes from A. W. P. 
17 vols. of Scribner. 


The Editor begs to inform E, E. E. that the last remittance receive 
5s. Os. in July. BIRKENHEAD.—Parcel not yet received. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good endugh to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 

The Editor of Loneman’s Macazing, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 









